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^  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
Of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  %oUh  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  h$  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdoms  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.—^Dm  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  BATH  ELECTION. 

Whether  the  Whig  or  the  Tory  candidate  was  yester¬ 
day  chosen  by  the  Bath  electors  to  represent  them 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  Parliament  will 
hardly  be  known  before  these  lines  are  printed,  but  the 
main  issue  of  the  contest  was  decided  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  Mr  J.  C.  Cox,  the  Radical  candidate, 
withdrew  from  the  battle,  having  gained  all  that  he  had 
sought.  He  had  exposed  the  tactics  of  Captain  Hayter, 
the  Ministerial  delegate,  and  extracted  from  him  a 
pledge  that  he  would,  on  the  special  ground  of  dis¬ 
pute,  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Government  that 
had  nominated  him.  He  had  shown  emphatically  that 
the  patience  of  the  Radicals  is  exhausted,  and  that 
they  would  rather  have  an  honest  Tory  in  Parliament, 
even  if  his  honesty  consists  mainly,  like  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton’s,  in  a  childlike  incapacity  for  much  double- 
dealing,  than  a  dishonest  Whig;  and  if,  as  is  likely, 
it  proves  that  Mr  Cox  has  aided  the  chances  of  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton’s  triumph  over  Captain  Hayter,  they 
will  not  be  much  disconcerted  by  the  result.  The  pluck 
shown  by  Mr.  Cox  in  embarking  in  the  contest,  and  the 
gross  outrages  to  which  he  was  subjected  during  its 
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reached  themselves.  They  set  popular  feeling  sO  much 
against  them,  that  they  saw  their  only  chance  of  success 
was  in  promising  that  Captain  Hayter  should  adopt  all 
Mr  Cox’s  conditions.  In  so  far  as  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  Mr  Cox’s  policy  was  folly  justified. 

But  his  policy  was  more  than  justifiable  on  other 
grounds.  He  went  to  Bath  as  the  first  exponent  of  a 
protest  that  the  Radicals,  and  especially  those  who 
adopt  the  views  on  education  that  are  propounded  by 
the  Birmingham  League,  have  resolved  to  make  over 
and  over  again  and  that  they  cannot  make  too  often,  if 
the  result  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  at  Bath.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Government  has  forfeited  respect  and  confidence 
on  nearly  every  point,  but  in  nothing  has  its  action  been 
so  reprehensible  as  in  the  matter  of  education.  Mr 
Forster’s  original  Education  Act,  promising  well,  like  so 
much  else  in  the  Ministerial  proposals,  has,  during  the 
past  three  years  been  cunningly  manipulated,  so  as  to 
give  as  muen  underhand  endowment  as  was  possible  to 
sectanan  schools,  and  to  throw  all  possible  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  unsectarian  schools.  The  secularists  reasonably 
complained  of  this  arrangement.  The  denomination- 
alists  longed  for  an  expansion  of  it.  After  much  vague 
promising,  Mr  Forster  undertook  ostensibly  to  satisfy  the 
former,  really  to  satisfy  the  latter,  by  the  Education  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  which  he  brought  out  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  which  contains  such  important  concessions  to  the 


brief  period,  should  help  to  call  attention  to  the  course  |  religious  party  that  it  is  more  than  likely,  though  the 
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of  action  that  he  has  initiated,  and  to  convince  on¬ 
lookers  of  its  necessity. 

The  personal  incidents  of  the  struggle  are  less  im¬ 
portant  than  its  general  bearing ;  but  they  certainly  call 
for  some  comment,  especially  as  Mr  Cox  is  sure  in  many 
quarters  to  be  blamed  for  bis  procedure.  It  should  be 
understood  that  when  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  offered  him¬ 
self  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Chelsea  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  interest.  Captain  Hayter  opposed  him  as  the 
supporter  of  the  Government.  The  fighting  was 
probably  nearly  even  as  regards  numbers,  though,  in 
respect  of  the  vulgar  accessories  of  elections,  Captain 
Hayter  showed  himself  the  more  energetic  fighter. 
He  swallowed  the  Government  programme — if  it 
can  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  a  programme — in 
its  entirety,  and  in  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  far  more  use  than  his  antagonist  of  flags, 
banners,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  elections  which  the 
Whigs  have  professed  themselves  most  eager  to  dis¬ 
courage.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  or  his  partisans 
had  recourse  to  the  other  adjuncts  of  orthodox  elections, 
and  rowdyism  abounded  in  Bath.  Thirteen  persons 
were  taken  to  the  hospital,  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  them  by  Captain  Hayter’s  supporters,  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  before  Mr  Cox’s  address  was  issued,  and 
,  ^  arrival  at  Bath  was  politely  informed 

tnat  if  he  persevered  in  his  proposed  candidature  several 
pints  of  blood,  at  the  very  least,  would  be  taken  from 
bim ;  and  if  Captain  Hayter’s  supporters  did  not  carry 
^t  their  threat  to  the  letter,  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit. 
He  and  his  agents  did  not  receive  many  bruises,  but 
cayenne  pepper  was  given  to  them  in  abundance,  and  it 
was  attempted  to  cure  them  of  their  blindness  to  party 
□ties  by  afflicting  them  for  a  time  with  physical  blind¬ 
ness.  By  so  doing,  however,  the  Hayterites  over- 


Session  is  so  far  advanced,  that  it  will  be  passed  before 
Parliament  is  prorogued.  That  breach  of  faith  deserves 
to  be  punished,  and  it  thoroughly  justifies  the  Birming¬ 
ham  politicians  in  withholding  all  confidence  from  the 
Government  in  the  future.  Into  this  attitude  they  have 
been  apparently  diiven,  and  their  new  position  was  partly 
defined  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  League  ofldeers 
last  Monday.  Mr  Uox’s  candidature  at  Bath  anticipated 
it  by  three  days.  He  contested  the  seat  with  no 
expectation  or  hope  of  being  himself  elected,  but  with 
the  avowed  object  of  showing  the  Government  that  his 
party  resigns  all  allegiance  to  it,  and  considers  indepen¬ 
dent  tactics  to  be  now  necessary. 

They  are  right,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  true  to  their 
bold  professions.  If  Captain  Hayter  has  been  elected 
at  Bath,  the  league  lias,  at  the  sword’s  point,  made  one 
convert  to  its  views.  If  he  has  been  defeated,  the 
Government  has  had  one  lesson  as  to  the  folly  of  its 
treacherous  course.  And,  in  either  case,  the  Radicals 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  further  use  of  a  power 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  too  chary  about  employing. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  go  on  as  they  have 
begun.  Fifteen  or  twenty  such  exploits  ought  to  bring 
the  Whigs  to  their  senses,  and  convince  them  that  the 
Radicals  are  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with  and  hoodwinked. 
If  the  Whigs  are  wise,  they  need  not,  of  course,  lose  all 
of  the  seats  that  will  be  threatened.  They  can  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  the  Radicals,  and  retain,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  good  behaviour,  the  pluees  that  they  so  dearly 
love.  But  if  they  are  stubborn,  they  must  prepare  for 
defeat  after  defeat  till  the  Tories  have  a  majority.  That 
would  bo  very  unpleasant  for  them ;  but  the  Radicals 
would  lose  nothing  by  it.  We  repeat  what  we  have 
often  said  before,  that  the  Radical  party  has  most  chance 
.  of  gaining  strength  and  consistency,  if  it  is  in  distinct 
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opposition  to  a  Tory  Government,  instead  of  being,  as  it  has 
been  till  now,  the  catspaw  of  the  Whigs.  In  opposition, 
too,  all  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Whigs,  whether  of 
Lord  Granville’s  monld  or  of  Mr  Gladstone’s,  would  see 
the  wisdom  of  joining  the  Radical  forces,  and  the  rest 
might,  without  any  regrets,  be  allowed  to  take  their 
proper  station  among  the  dullest  and  most  antique 
representatives  of  “  the  stupid  party.”  B. 


MR  LOWE’S  BANK  NOTES  BILL. 

Among  the  many  failures  which  have  characterised 
the  latter  days  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Administration,  none 
have  caused  so  much  surprise  as  those  connected  with 
financial  policy.  The  fiscal  measures  of  the  present 
Premier  were  the  aurora  which  alone  relieved  the  utter 
darkness  during  the  long  arctic  winter  of  Palmerstonian- 
ism.  He  found  a  system  of  taxation  so  contrived  as  to 
cause  the  greatest  annoyance  to  the  taxpayer  and  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  industry  and  commerce  without 
bringing  into  the  exchequer  so  much  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  imposition  of  a  lesser  burthen.  That  he 
discerned  this,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent  remedied  it, 
will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  chief  claims  to 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  In¬ 
deed,  Mr  Gladstone’s  career  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  the  first  two  years  of  his  Premiership — 
before  the  popular  impetus  given  by  the  last  general 
election  had  spent  itself — were  such  as  he  may  well  be 
proud  of.  Since  that  time  failure  has  followed  failure, 
and  disgrace  has  followed  disgrace,  with  such  uniformity, 
that  Liberals  who  are  more  Liberal  than  Gladstonian 
have. been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  even  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Combat  would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
Government  of  Treason. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  Mr  Gladstone  was 
his  appointment  of  Mr  Lowe  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer.  That  gentleman  had  done  nothing  to 
entitle  or  qualify  him  for  the  post.  He  had  done  much 
to  render  his  appointment  to  it  undesirable.  A  cynical 
contempt  for  the  poorer  classes  is  not  exactly  the  quality 
desirable  in  the  man  i;fho  has  the  adjustment  of  taxa¬ 
tion  between  the  various  sections  of  society.  Of  Mr 
Lowe’s  budgets  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  speak. 
But  if  the  making  of  small  iktin  puns  be  the  first 
business  of  a  financier  he  has  claims  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  his  recommendation  of  the  study  of  Adam 
Smith’s  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’  and  Cassell’s  ‘  Popular 
Educator,’  may  entitle  him  to  be  called  one.  If,  however, 
other  evidence  of  bis  economical  genius  be  sought,  we 
know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found.  That  it  will  not  bo 
discovered  in  the  measure  now  before  Parliament  for  the 
modification  of  the  Bank  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  it  is 
our  present  purpose  to  demonstrate.  ' 

The  Act  of  1844  was  a  practical  application  of  a  mis¬ 
conceived  truth.  It  was  an  endeavour  to  make  our 
mixed  currency  conform  to  the  value  which,  had  we  a 
gold  currency  alone,  would  be  attained  by  it.  But  why, 
it  may  bo  asked,  should  our  currency  conform  to  the 
value  of  gold  ?  The  reply  to  this  is  very  simple.  The 
chief  reason  why  gold  has  been  chosen  as  the  measure  of 
value  by  most  civilised  nations  is  because  it  is  that 
commodity  which  varies  least  in  value.  There  is  no 
commodity  whose  value  is  perfectly  stable.  Indeed,  for 
the  value  of  one  thing  to  remain  the  same  while  that  of 
others  is  constantly  altering,  is  impossible ;  for  value  is 
a  relative  term,  and  any  cause  which  alters  the  cost  of 
any  one  thing  affects  its  relation  to  all  the  rest.  For  the 
same  reason  that  we  choose  boxwood,  or  some  other 
material  which  does  not  expand  or  contract  to  any  great 
degree,  to  make  the  foot-rule  which  is  our  measure 
of  length,  we  choose  gold  as  our  measure  of  value. 
Our  only  aim  then  in  making  our  mixed  currency 
adapt  itself  to  what  the  value  of  gold  would  be,  is  that 
its  value,  too,  may  be  comparatively  stable.  But  gold, 
as  well  as  other  goods,  has  a  permanent  or  average 
value  and  a  temporary  or  market  value,  the  latter  being 
determined  by  the  course  of  commerce  between  ourselves 
and  other  nations ;  and,  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  attain 


as  near  as  possible  to  fixity  in  the  value  of  our  currency 
to  make  it  vary  with  the  temporary  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  gold  caused  by  the  course  of  the  exchanges  is 
pro  tanto  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  we  made  it 
conform  to  the  value  of  gold  at  all.  Now,  it  was  this 
mistaken  idea  which  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
It  decreed  that  to  every  drain  upon  our  metallic  currency," 
whether  taken  from  the  active  circulation  or  not,  should 
be  added  an  equal  contiaction  of  our  paper  currency. 
The  result  wished  for  was,  as  we  have  stated,  to  keep  the 
financial  pendulum  as  near  to  the  perpendicular  as 
possible ;  the  result  actually  brought  about  is  that  its 
vibrations  are  twice  as  violent  as  they  need  be. 

This  is  not  the  only  valid  objection  which  can  be  urged 
against  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  Whenever  a  season  of  financial  pressure 
arrives,  the  Act  has  to  be  suspended.  Like  Captain 
Cuttle’s  watch,  it  goes  admirably  if  only  some  one  who 
knows  the  time  will  put  it  right  occasionally.  Now,  it 
is  this  cardinal  defect  which  Mr  Lowe  asks  Parliament 
to  stereotype.  An  extra  issue  of  notes  over  and  above 
the  quantity  permitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act  is, 
according  to  the  new  Bill,  only  to  be  allowed  when  there 
is  an  internal  panic,  when  the  Bank  Rate  has  reached 
12  per  cent.,  and  when  the  foreign  exchanges  are  favour¬ 
able.  This  last  provision,  put  in  other  words,  is  that  no 
expansion  of  note  currency  is  to  be  allowed  till  gold  is 
arriving  from  abroad.  Everybody  knows  that  when 
this  happens  the  panic  is  virtually  over.  The  patient  is 
to  have  the  physic,  but  our  State  medicine-man  decides 
that  he  shall  only  get  it  when  he  is  already  convalescent. 
For  the  very  worst  case,  that  in  which  internal  panic 
co-exists  with  an  unfavourable  exchange,  the  sage  of  the 
Exchequer  makes  no  provision.  It  is  scarcely  believable 
that  a  condition  of  this  sort  should  be  made  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  in  our  very  latest  commercial  crisis,  that 
of  1866,  the  exchanges  were  unfavourable.  If  these 
circumstances  were  to  recur,  are  we  to  have  Mr  Lowe, 
like  a  modern  Nero,  folding  his  arms,  while  the  whole 
commercial  fabric  of  Great  Britain  is  tottering  to  its 
ruin  ?  Or,  is  the  new  Act  to  be  Captain  Cuttle’s  watch 
number  two  ? 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  to  step  in  whenever  a  restriction  of 
credit  causes  much  inconvenience  in  the  City,  still  less 
that  this  interference  of  the  Government  should  be,  as 
the  Times  laments,  dictated  by  “  corrupt  speculators.” 
But  as  long  as  the  regulation  of  the  currency  is  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Act  of  1844  or  any  similar  Act,  the 
merchants  who  depend  upon  credit  may  very  well  ask 
that  the  State  should  do  something  to  mitigate  the  evil 
it  has  brought  about  or  aggravated.  If  the  Legislature 
would  simply  see  to  the  convertibility  of  the  note,  and 
let  the  City  take  care  of  itself,  all  would  be  right.  But 
the  mania  for  State  regulation,  from  which  we  are 
on  most  subjects  free,  still  clings  to  this  question  of 
currency.  ^  , 

There  is  only  one  of  the  provisions  of  Mr  Lowes 
Bill  which  deserves  commendation.  It  is  that  which 
directs  that  the  profit  accruing  from  any  extra  issue  of 
notes  should  go  to  the  State,  the  Bank  of  England  being 
allowed  a  commission  for  the  trouble  and  risk.  That 
the  profits  of  a  monopoly  of  this  sort  belong  to  the 
nation  at  large  is,  it  appears  to  us,  one  of  the  clearest 
dictates  of  political  justice ;  and,  if  any  private  esta¬ 
blishment  is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
monopoly,  it  should  only  be  under  some  such  condition 
as  that  which  is  propesed.  This  provision  has,  however, no 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Bill,  and  the  same  result 
might  be  attained  without  altering  either  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  or  the  practice  of  suspending  it.  ^  We  do 
not  feel  sure  that  this,  the  only  thing  worth  having  jo 
measure,  will  not  be  dropped.  Mr  Bruce’s  origioal 
Licensing  Bill  contained  provisions  for  attaining  ^ 
similar  object ;  but  they  were  abandoned  in  deference  to 
the  clamour  of  the  publicans.  If  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  so  noisy  as  the  licensed  victuallers,  it  can  exer 
great  pressure  of  a  quiet  kind,  and  the  Government  has 
invited  such  assaults  by  showing  repeatedly  how  very 
humbly  it  can  submit  to  them.  H.  L. 
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tion  of  Christian  charity  a  much  ,  greater  crowd 
attends  the  proposed  funeral  than  wonld  otherwise  be 
brought  together ;  but  in  that  case  all  the  blame  attaches, 
not  to  the  genuine  Protestants,  but  to  the  excess  of 
priestly  insolence.  We  can  imagine  how  great,  even  in 
a  country  that  makes  no  opposition  to  the  annual  re¬ 
jection  of  Mr  Osborne  Morgan’s  Dissenters’  Burials 
Bill,  would  be  the  excitement  if  the  Mayor  of  Manchester 
were  to  appoint  various  indignities  for  all  Roman 
Catholic  funerals,  or  if  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  were 
to  refuse  decent  burial  to  all  Jews  who  objected  to 
Christian  rites.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  Lyonnais 
free-thinkers  were  not  to  resent  the  insult  offered 
to  them,  and  if  even  Christians  who  inherited 
any  genuine  Christianity  were  not  to  join  in  the 
protest.  The  strangeness  is  that  the  protest  is  not 
much  greater  than  it  has  been,  especially  when  the 
indignities  offered  to  the  corpse  of  M.  Brousses  at 
Versailles  show  that  the  Prefect  of  Lyons,  if  he  acted 
without  distinct  orders  from  the  Government,  was  not 
acting  in  opposition  to  it.  M.  Brousses,  a  deputy  for 
Aube,  was  not  a  believer  in  Christianity,  though  he 
showed  so  much  of  the  Christian  spirit  as  to  leave 
400,000  francs  to  be  divided  among  fifty  poor  families 
of  his  native  town,  besides  directing  that  his  country  house 
should  be  given  up  for  use  as  a  mairie.  As  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  he  was  entitled  to  burial  with  military 
honours  and  with  an  escort  of  deputies  from  the  Assembly ; 
but  the  deputies  declined  to  follow  the  godless  man  to 
the  grave,  and  the  newly-revived  alliance  between  “  God 
and  the  army  *’  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  saving  the 
troops  that  were  to  join  in  the  procession  from  so  unholy 
a  task.  Doubtless  M.  Brousses  would  have  been  fore¬ 
most  in  deprecating  any  such  empty  compliments  as 
were  denied  to  him,  and  no  free-thinker  would  wish 
that  he  should  be  honoured  in  this  idle  way,  if  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  idle  honour.  But  there  may  be  an 
insult  in  withholding  compliments  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  of  no  value,  and  the  treatment  of  M.  Brousses’s 
body  was,  in  its  way,  a  marked  insult.  Its  justification, 
and  the  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  Lyons 
Prefect  by  the  Versaillist  Government  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  deputies  in  the  Assembly,  show  what  sort 
of  religious  bigotry  is  to  be  added  to  the  political 
tyranny  that  is  every  day  becoming  more  severe  under 
the  guidance  of  the  MacMahon  Administration. 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  this  growth  of  tyranny 
and  bigotry  is  fortunate.  Perhaps  the  result  may  be  to 
sicken  and  disgust  the  French  people  with  their  present 
rulers,  and  to  lead  all  the  more  promptly  to  something 
better.  But  the  risk  is  great.  France  still  seems  half 
willing  to  be  enslaved,  and  every  day  that  she  submits 
to  the  bondage  now  being  organised  for  her,  it  will  be 
harder  to  shake  the  bondage  off*.  “  Moral  order,”  as  it 
is  taking  shape  and  gaining  strength  in  France,  means 


apathy  with  which  these  are  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
tlie  French  people  is  even  more  disheartening  than  the 
offensiveness  of  the  things  themselves.  The  deliberate  pro¬ 
ject  for  bribing  and  coercing  the  entire  press  of  tlie  country, 
with  a  completeness  that  even  Louis  Napoleon  never 
achieved,  was  amply  condoned  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
subordinate  who  wrote  the  circular  that  is  none  the  less 
in  force  because  of  his  retirement.  The  utterly  unjusti¬ 
fiable  attack  on  M.  Banc,  which  was  none  the  less  blame¬ 
worthy  because  its  main  purpose  was  to  throw  upon 
M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  the  discredit  of  leaning  towards 
a  member  of  the  Paris  Commune,  has  been  quietly  ac¬ 
ceded  to  by  the  Thiers  party,  and  received  with  nothing 
bat  a  little  blaster  by  the  Radicals.  Against  Ihe  gross 
intolerance  that  has  been  shown  in  the  decree  of  the 
Prefect  of  Lyons  respecting  “  civil  ”  burials,  and  in  the 
•conduct  of  the  delegates  from  the  Assembly  at  the 
funeral  of  M.  Brousses,  only  261  deputies  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  vote  at  Versailles  last  Tuesday,  whjle  422  votes 
supported  it.  If  these  facts  and  figures  truly  indicate 
the  temper  in  which  France  is  willing  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  MacMahon  Administration,  the  prospects 
ct  the  country  are  poor  indeed. 

In  some  respects  the  vote  of  Tuesday  is  more  deplor¬ 
able  than  any  that  preceded  it.  Its  antecedents  are  so 
simple,  that  they  hardly  need  to  be  here  recapitulated. 
The  Prefect  of  Lyons,  either  under  direct  instructions 
from  \er8ailles,  or  emboldened  to  independent  action 
by  the  assurance  that  that  action  would  be  favourably 
regarded  at  head-quarters,  lately  issued  an  order  that  the 
burials  of  all  persons  who  have  not  lived  and  died  under 
favour  of  the  Church  shall  take  place  only  in  the  early 
doming  before  the  city  is  astir  with  any  other  business 
than  the  clearing  of  the  streets  from  rubbish  and  offal, 
that  even  then  the  funeral  processions  shall  only  pass 
through  the  back  streets,  and  that  in  various  other  ways 
•udignity  shall  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
and  to  the  feelings  of  the  living.  It  may  be,  as  it  is 
alleged,  that  some  of  the  “  civil  ”  burials,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  Lyons  that  they  need  to  be  interfered  with 
in  the  interests  of  “  moral  order,”  are  made  especially 
■^posing,  and  in  certain  cases  performed  over  the  bodies 
persons  who  had  not  the  merit  of  being  “  irreligious  ” 

8t  ^  so,  this  only  indicates  the 

rength  of  the  opposition  offered  by  many  citizens  of 
yons  to  the  mummeries  and  bigotries  of  orthodox  re- 
i^gion.  Now  and  then  it  happens  in  an  English  village — 
b  ^  known  that  a  good  English  priest  will  refuse 
in  consecrated  ground  to  the  corpse  of  a 
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<lay,  concerning  the  secular  education  question,  are  as 
true  of  all  the  other  questions  mixed  up  with  it.  “  More 
than  ever,”  he  said,  “  is  it  necessary  to  define  the  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  two  systems  of  education ;  for 
depend  upon  it  that  all  other  subjects  vanish  and  are 
effaced  in  pre.senc0  of  this  great  and  redoubtable  con¬ 
flict.  Society  threatens  to  range  itself  into  two  camps, 
the  camp  of  those  who  bow  down  before  a. dogma  which 
nothing  justifies,  and  the  camp  of  those  who  demand 
only  the  free  exercise  of  reason  and  human  dignity. 
In  the  face  of  this  great  duel  which  commands  the 
attention  of  the  world,  the  interests  of  the  two  or  three 
families  who  pretend  to  have  the  right  to  govern  our 
country  become  very  little  and  ridiculous.  Bonapart¬ 
ism,  Legitimism,  Orleanism,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
combination  of  adventurers,  are  nothing  in  presence  of 
this  tragic  combat  of  reason  against  the  oppression  of 
reason.”  All  this  is  true.  Yet  M.  Gambetta,  who 
laughs  at  theMacMahon  Government  as  “  plus  bouffbnne 
que  redoubtable,”  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the 
danger  is  not  greater  than  he  represents ;  and  the  French 
people  would  do  well  to  consider  whether,  if  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  and  his  friends  will  not  promptly  save  them  from 
“  moral  order,”  they  should  not  seek  some  other  guides. 

B. 


THE  GREAT  REUTER  LOAN. 

The  dignitaries  at  Teheran,  who  have  of  late  been 
liable  to  be  called  out  of  bed  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
to  telegraph  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  honours  that 
are  being  showered  upon  their  absent  Shah,  will  surely 
welcome  his  return  with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Their  days  and  nights  will  thenceforth  pass  unharassed 
ly  vexations  questions  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
long-winded  addresses  from  the  Guildhall.  Nasr  ud 
Deen  will  reign  once  more  in  the  bosoms  of  his  four- 
million  subjects,  as  one  whose  eyes  have  been  opened 
and  purse  lightened,  a  wiser  and,  let  us  hope,  a  better 
man.  England,  at  the  present  moment  suffering  acutely 
from  Shah  on  the  brain,  will  then  have  leisure  to  judge  of 
the  proportions  of  that  mightiest  of  financial  enterprises 
which  has  quietly  transpired  in  the  hubbub  of  a  royal  re¬ 
ception.  The  story  of  the  “  Shah  and  the  Financier  ”  may 
well  be  embalmed  in  some  treasure-house  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  some  book  of  Eastern  splendour  written  for  children 
of  a  later  age.  Whatever  be  the  sequel,  and  whether  it  be 
delayed  for  one  generation  or  two,  the  groundwork  of 
the  tale  is  already  laid,  and  a  luxuriant  fancy  can  take 
the  two  figures  of  the  Baron  from  the  West  and  the  King 
from  the  East,  and  lay  on  the  colours  thick  and  fast. 

But  the  real  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  this  will 
probably  dawn  upon  us  gradually  in  a  few  weeks*  time, 
lies  not  in  speculations  as  to  what  might  be,  or  will  be, 
the  ultimate  relation  between  Baron  Reuter  and  the 
Shah,  but  in  the  shape  the  transaction  will  assume  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  correspondent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian^  who  has  given  so  coherent  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  of  the  surprise  it  has  excited  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  attitude  our  Government  may 
be  expected  to  assume  towards  Baron  Reuter,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Baron’s 
schemes  have  been  a  long  time  in  coming  to  maturity, 
and  that  the  concession  was  finally  granted,  at  all  events, 
as  long  ago  as  last  summer.  Plans  of  this  sort  are  not 
hatched  in  a  day  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  the  action  of  a  cautious 
man  to  let  them  get  wind  a  moment  before  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity.  The  vaster  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort,  the  more  important  to  ensure  a  favourable  issue, 
even  at  the  expense  of  delay ;  and  Baron  Reuter  would 
have  been  worse  than  a  fool  if  he  had  not  perceived  that 
a  comparatively  easy  piece  of  political  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  either  England  or  Russia  might  have  spoiled  the  whole 
game.  He  has  wisely  held  his  tongue  about  it  till  the 
agreement  was  ratified  and  the  Shah  was  the  public 
guest  of  the  very  nations  who  might  have  been  inclined 
to  coerce  him  into  refusing  any  such  projected  con¬ 
cession.  It  seems  almost  derogatory  to  speak  of  a 
bargain  so  artfully  conducted,  and  brought  to  so  success¬ 
ful  an  issue  as  a  piece  of  private  enterprise,  but  such  it 


is ;  and  should  everything  run  smoothly,  we  shall  see  at 
no  distant  period  a  private  individual,  dt  the  company 
he  represents,  master  of  the  entire  resources  of  Persia.  ^ 

Of  course  the  run  of  an  horizon  of  common  may  be 
less  valuable  than  an  acre  of  meadow  land,  and^  the 
piactical  question.  How  much  is  the  concession  worth  ? 
is  sometimes  met  with  the  answer.  Nothing.  Those 
however,  who  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  seem  to 
consider  Persia  as  an  isolated  and  thinly-populated 
country,  whose  inhabitants  only  require  a  few  roads  to 
make  them  perfectly  happy,  and  to  whom  Baron  Reuter 
may  pipe  the  note  of  civilisation  in  vain.  But  a  nation  that 
remains  listless  and  indifferent  enough  to  other  calls 
cannot  resist  the  tonic  of  a  foreign  market ;  and  this 
will  be  the  stimulus  which  Baron  Reuter  will  doubtless 
apply  first.  The  question  then,  it  appears  to  ns,  of 
most  imminent  importance  is  this  :  On  which  side  will 
the  Baron  choose  to  admit  the  tide  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  ?  The  most  complete  traffic  concessions  have  left 
him  free  to  direct  the  course  of  the  stream  in  any  of  the 
three  directions,  India,  Russia,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  upon  his  decision  hang  issues  that  in  time  may  change 
the  commercial  aspect  of  continents.  Connection  with 
India,  a  country,  like  Persia,  yet  in  its  commercial 
infancy,  must  be  at  once  dismissed  as  relatively  unim¬ 
portant;  the  choice  is  practically  limited  to  Russia  and  the. 
Mediterranean.  If  it  be  true  that  recent  disclosure', 
has  been  as  groat  a  surprise  at  the  Foreign  Office  as 
anywhere,  it  is  quite  “  upon  the  cards  ”  that  the  Baron 
has  already  fixed  his  policy,  and  that  Persia  will  be  at  once 
opened  up  northwards  into  the  Czar’s  dominions.  It 
would  at  all  events  be  strange  if,  at  this  advanced  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  these  preliminaries  are  still  un¬ 
settled  ;  and  if  they  had  been  settled  in  a  way  favour¬ 
able  to  our  Mediterranean  trade,  some  at  least  of  the 
necessary  negotiations  with  Turkey  would  have  made 
noise  enough  in  this  country  to  betray  the  secret.  As 
it  is,  we  have  had  no  hint  of  anything  in  the  wind  in 
that  direction,  and  diplomatic  reserve  not  being  an  art 
in  which  we  excel,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  no 
advances  have  yet  been  made  on  this  line. 

Closely  connected  with  the  importance  of  an  inlet 
from  our  side  into  Persia  is  the  question  of  railway 
communication  with  India.  In  this,  too,  we  shall  be  in 
Baron  Reuter’s  hands,  and  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate 
the  power  of  inflicting  injury  which  rests  with  this  en¬ 
terprising  man  if  he  chooses  to  neglect  our  overtures, 
and  makes  Russia  the  sole  market  for  Persian  goods,  at 
the  same  time  as  he  imposes  a  barrier  between  India 
and  the  West. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  subject  of  so  great  importance 
will  not  be  shelved  as  a  matter  of  etiquette  until  the 
Shah  is  out  of  the  country.  The  present  Parliament 
and  especially  the  present  Government,  seems  to  avail 
itself  of  every  excuse  for  neglecting  its  business.  On 
the  subject  being  brought  before  the  House  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  matter  will  not  be  ripe  for  dis¬ 
cussion,”  or  somebody  who  ought  to  have  done  so  will  have 
failed  to  make  himself  “  officially  cognisant  ”  of  it ;  and 
so  things  will  be  put  off  until  the  bargain,  which  in 
some  form  or  other  must  eventually  be  made  with  the 
Baron,  will  be  too  bad  for  even  Mr  Lowe  to  whitewash. 

Meanwhile  the  Shah,  ostensibly  the  king  of  Persia, 
seems  to  be  making  himself  very  agreeable  to  his  hosts. 
From  the  airy  interchange  of  compliments  which  passes 
between  them,  this  visit  to  England  might  bo  the  most 
purposeless  little  piece  of  ceremony  of  the  world.  There 
are  not,  however,  so  many  Harold  Skimpoles  in  the 
world  that  we  can  believe  Nasr  ud  Deen  and  his  Mephis- 
topheles  to  be  two  of  them.  A  concession,  such  as  that 
granted  to  Baron  Renter,  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing  J 
nor,  on  the  part  of  the  Shah,  is  it  the  work  of  an  idle 
moment  when  he  was  reckless  of  the  value  of  money, 
bothered  to  death  by  the  Baron’s  solicitations.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  if  the  Shah  was  not  averse  *10  showing 
his  diamonds  in  the  West,  the  great  financier  was  only 
too  willing  that  he  should  do  so.  It  was  the  crowning 
point  of  this  gigantic  enterprise  that,  while  the  Western 
capitals  were  assisting,  open-mouthed,  at  the  reception  of 
the  ineffable  majesty  of  Persia,  their  pockets  should  be 
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Operated  upon  to  supply  the  funds  by  which  that 
sluggish  country  should  be  changed  into  a  busy  centre 
of  commerce.  In  plain  words,  what  could  be  better 
adapted  to  float  Baron  Reuter’s  loan  than  such  a  Royal 
progress  as  we  are  now  witnessing.  That  Faust  should 
hare  his  short-lived  pleasures  was  perfectly  to  the  mind 
of  MephLstophelos,  who  also,  as  part  of  the  bargain, 
provided  the  means  for  these  little  indulgences.  And 
so  of  the  Faust  who  is  now  paying  his  round  of  visits  to 
the  European  courts,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mephisto- 
pheles  who  has  him  so  securely, in  hand  does  not  grudge 
any  little  sum  that  helps  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  for  Baron  Reuter  is  perfectly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  floating  his  loan.  C. 


THE  LAW  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  reputation  of  lawyers— even  great  lawyers — for 
good  senso  does  not  stand  remarkably  high.  Oftentimes 
much  learning  makes  them  not,  indeed,  mad,  but  narrow¬ 
minded,  pedantic,  and  impracticable.  They  are  apt  to 
be  the  slaves  of  teohnicalities,  and  to  surrender  their 
minds  to  forms  of  words  which  they  do  not  care  to 
analyse.  Confronted  with  new  circumstances,  they  are 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  or  they  decide  in  a  fashion  which  is 
correct  according  to  the  letter,  but  which  is  in  snbstance 
wrong.  Straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels,  not 
looking  beyond  the  record,  and  prone  to  be  seduced  by 
technical  considerations  even  when  they  have  full  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  ideas  of  what  is  right,  they  are  not 
the  men  to  whom  the  wise  would  generally  give  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  where  good  judgment  is  required.  We 
do  not  mean  to  make  these  observations  the  preface  to 
a  hostile  criticism  of  our  judges.  We  state  wJ^t  are  the 
common  failings  of  the  Bench  only  in  order  to  contrast 
them  with  the  qualities  of  the  remarkable  series  of  de¬ 
cisions  given  by  Lord  Wetstbury  in  the  European  Assur¬ 
ance  Arbitration ;  deeisions  which,  apart  from  their 
judicial  value,  are  intelleotnal  treats.  They  show  ns  a 
lawyer  whose  good  sense  keeps  afloat,  and  is  not  sub¬ 
merged  by  much  law.  They  favourably  contrast  with 
the  decisions,  'pari  even  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 

such  as  Lord  Cairns  undoubtedly  is,  and  they  inculcate 
several  lessons  in  jurisprudence  of  which  English  lawyers, 
and  judges  in  particular,  stand  in  need. 

We  need  scarcely  recall  the  fact  that  by  two  Acts  of  I 
Parliament  Lord  Westbury  and  Lord  Cairns  were  in¬ 
vested  with  judicial  powers  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  European  and  Albert  Companies. 
For  the  choice  there  were  many  good  grounds,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  necessary  not  to  make  a  deadlock  in  the 
\  ice-Cliancellors’  Courts  by  flooding  them  with  a  vast 
number  of  insurance  cases.  In  their  present  condition, 
they  are  little  able  to  bear  an  extra  strain.  But  a  second 
and  very  good  reason  for  transferring  these  cases  to  a 
special  tribunal,  with  large  powers,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  law  relating  to  life  assurance  at 
the  time  of  the  collapse  of  these  companies.  In  going 
hack  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors  Courts  in  1869  or  1870,  when  they  were  crowded 
with  suits  arising  out  of  the  winding  up  of  the  Albert 
and  European,  one  cannot  but  observe  that  the  subject 
was  environed  with  much  doubt ;  and  decisions  will  be 
found  which  have  since  been  stigmatised  as  erroneous. 
Even  so  able  a  judge  as  Lord  Justice  James,  when  Vice- 
Chancellor,  committed  himself  to  views  which  Lord 
estbury  has  declared  to  be  marked  by  “  confusion,” 
and  which  Lord  Cairns  has  declined  to  act  upon.  The 
aw  of  life  insurance  is  the  latest  sample  of  judge-made 
w ;  it  is  not  yet  completed.  Independently  of  the  l^gisla- 
*ire,  the  two  ex- Chancellors  are  now  constructing  it. 

In  regard  to  not  a  few  questions,  such,  for  example, 
ns  he  proper  date  at  which  the  policies  of  a  company 
wound  up  are  to  be  valued,  both  arbitrators  were  at  one. 

ut  some  discrepancies  there  are,  and  it  is  to  these  we 
wou  d  particularly  direct  attention.  About  the  legal 
naerits  of  the  different  opinions^  we  do  not  presume  to 
speak;  but  we  think  that  to  laymen  Lord  Westbnry’s 
opinions  will  recommend  themselves  as  intelligible  and 


wise.  What  were  the  principles  which  guided  him  in 
dealing  witli  “  novation  ?  ”  That  terra,  as  our  readers 
know,  was  employed  in  the  Roman  law  to  designate 
the  substitution  of  one  contract  for  another,  which  there¬ 
by  became  extinguished.  Novatto  eat  prioru  dehiti  in 
aliam  ohUgationem  transfusio  et  tranalatio^  says. a  Roman 
jurist.  Of  course,  in  the  winding-up  of  the  affairs  of 
both  the  Albert  and  the  European  Company,  many 
questions  arose  with  respect  to  novation.  A  purchased 
a  policy,  say  on  the  British  Commercial  Company. 
That  company  transferred  its  business  to  the  British 
Nation  Association,  which,  in  turn,  was  absorbed  in  the 
ever-yawning  jaws  of  the  insatiable  European.  A  pays 
his  premiums  to  the  last,  and  receives  receipts  which  are 
headed  “  European  Assurance  Company.”  Does  A 
surrender  his  rights  against  the  Commercial  Company  ? 
Has  a  novation  taken  place  ?  B,  a  policy-holder  in  the 
Family  Endowment  Society,  receives  a  circular  inti¬ 
mating  that  this  Society  and  the  Albert  have  amalga¬ 
mated.  B  pays  bis  premiums  to  the  Albert,  and  the 
receipts  are  signed  by  its  directors.  Has  a  novation 
here  taken  place  ?  These  were  the  problems  submitted 
to  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Westbury,  and  the  answers 
that  they  gave  were  somewhat  different.  Lord  Cairns 
leaned  in  favour  of  the  companies.  He  laid  it  down  that 
“  the  burden  of  explaining  the  apparent  irregularity  of 
the  receipts,  the  apparent,  the  open  variance  between 
the  paymtMits  stated  in  the  receipts  and  the  payments 
contemplated  by  the  policy,  lies  on  the  person  w’ho 
produces  these  receipts.”  Probably,  in  point  of  legal 
anthority  he  was  right.  There  has  been  accumulating 
a  host  of  deeisions  of  Chancery  all  going  to  show  that  a 
policy-holder  might  be,  silently,  and  without  any  act  on 
his  part,  ousted  from  bis  original  position  and  handed 
over  to  a  new  company.  But  Lord  Westbury  took  a 
very  different  and  a  fairer  view.  He  declined  to  be 
gnided  by  shadowy  presumptions  and  unexpressed  or 
j  fictitious  intentions.  The  mere  circumstance  that  re¬ 
ceipts  took  a  new  form  did  not  appear  to  him  snffi- 
to  prove  a  “  novation,”  and  he  laid  it  down  that  **  the 
duty  of  proving  lies  on  the  company  that  alleges  nova¬ 
tion.”  In  this  he  was  only  following  the  Roman  law. 
Difficulties  with  respect  to  presumptions  and  intentions 
had  compelled  J ustinian  to  declare  that  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  valid  novation  ”  there  must  be  an  express 
declaration  by  the  contracting  parties.  And  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  good  sense  was  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement.  By  reason  of  the  application  of  Lord 
Cairns’s  doctrine,  hundreds  of  simple  persons  fonnd 
themselves  unwittingly  entrapped  into  becoming  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Albert.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  pro¬ 
tested  that  they  never  intended  to  break  with  the 
companies  with  which  they  made  their  original  bargains. 
The  law,  speaking  through  Lord  Cairns,  said  :  “  Wo  know 
your  intention  better  than  you  yourself.  You  meant 
to  abandon  the  old  contract,  though  you  did  not  say  so.” 
Against  this  doctrine,  repugnant  to  good  sense,  based 
on  a  legal  fiction,  and  obviously  dangerous  to  the  run 
of  people  who  insure,  Lord  Westbury  protested.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  technical  doctrines 
which  tortured  innocent  or  equivocal  acts  into  evidence 
of  conclusions  directly  oppqsed  to  what  they  themselves 
held  and  what  they  intended  to  act  upon.  For  this  all 
policy-holders  ought  to  be  grateful.  Had  the  contraiy 
prevailed,  every  man  or  woman  ignorant  of  business,  or 
with  little  leisure  to  peruse  bulky,  turgid  circulars,  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  scheming,  ambitious  directors, 
and  the  policy-holders  of  one  company  would  have  been 
liable  to  be  sold  like  sheep  to  another  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  To  cases  of  ”  novation  ”  Lord  Westbury’s 
observations,  which  have  been  endorsed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  were  primarily  applicable.  But  in  reality  they  have 
a  far  wider  range.  They  might  be  perused  with  utility 
by  not  a  few  judges  who  have  a  rage  for  discovering  con¬ 
structive  notice  or  knowledge,  even  when  in  point  of 
foot  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  notice  or  knowledge. 
They  would  serve  to  protect  those  who  are  so  often  held 
by  our  courts  to  have  given  implied  assent,  singly  be¬ 
cause  they  did  nothing  in  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
not  clearly  incumbent  on  them  to  do  anything.  e 
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solidarity  in  a  manner  that  would  result  in  their 
constituting  their  organisations  after  the  model  of  a 
centralised  or  Unitarian  Republic,  they  will  have  totally 
misunderstood  or  knowingly  contradicted  the  present 
drift  of  events.  The  efforts  of  the  proletariat  are  two¬ 
fold,  and  each  effort  is  a  corrective  of  the  other.  Soli¬ 
darity  that  consists  of  giving  to  the  council,  committee, 
or  government  representing  the  groups  which  have 
accepted  the  pact  of  union  absolute  power  over  the 
whole  body,  is  but  a  parliamentary  form  of  despotism. 
However  free  and  honest  the  elections,  rulers  who  are 
all-powerful  constitute  a  constant  menace  to  the  com- 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  extend  their  rule  over  a 
The  interests  soon  become  so  diver* 
i  IS  impossible  to  represent  them  adequately 
in  a  central  body.  Different  centres  are  therefore 
constituted;  and  the  spirit  of  nationality  remains  still 
rife  among  us.  But  it  is  indispensable  that  the  prole¬ 
tariat  of  all  nations  should  be  united.  Thus  the 
corrective  naturally  suggests  itself ;  and  those  who,  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  producing  class,  speak  of 
solidarity  and  omit  to  lay  equal  emphai  ‘ 
of  federalism 
mission 


Irishman  who  wrote  to  a  stranger,  **  I  offer  yon  2,000?. 
for  your  estate,  and  if  yon  don’t  reply  by  return  of  post 
I  shall  hold  yon  to  have  accepted,”  must  have  got  an 
inkling  of  the  doctrines  of  equity  with  respect  to  con¬ 
structive  acquiescence. 

So  far  Lord  Westbury  is  the  exponent  of  sound  sense 
in  the  face  of  technical  defences.  We  are  now  to  look 
at  him  as  the  guardian  of  commercial  morality  and  the 
assailant  of  some  malpractices  with  which  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  good  names  are  connected.  Let  us  quote 
one  as  a  sample.  The  late  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  owner  of  2,000  shares  in  the 
European.  Wishing  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  applied  in  munity 
1869  to  a  broker  to  negotiate  their  disposal.  The  broker  very  broad  area 
informed  the  Society  of  Sir  James’s  wish  to  transfer  them  gent  that  it 
to  a  Mrs  Helen  Henderson  or  Taylor,  wife  of  “  William 
Taylor,  Esq.,  contractor.”  To  this  proposal  the  Company 
would  not  accede ;  and  it  was  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  so-called  “contractor”  was  a  mere  labourer, 
who  earned  a  livelihood  by  watching  streets  under  repair. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  Society  assented  to  a  transfer 
of  Sir  James’s  shares  to  “William  Walker,  Gardener,” 


sis  on  the  principle 
are  accomplishing  but  one-half  of  their 
and  endangering  the  whole  movement. 

By  a  federal  tie  groups,  societies,  or  even  States  can 
be  united,  however  divergent  their  interests  or  nationality. 
Federation,  meaning  the  alliance  of  groups  or  States 
governing  in  themselves,  and  which  reserve  a  larger 
share  of  sovereignty  than  that  which  they  abandon  for 
the  sake  of  union,  admits  of  the  greatest  extension 
without  the  risk  of  exciting  local  susceptibilities  or  en¬ 
dangering  the  general  freedom  of  the  contracting  parties- 
The  central  or  federal  committee  restricting  its  labours 
to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  information,  etc.,  use¬ 
ful  to  all,  would  help  to  unite  all  in  spirit ;  but  for 
material  questions  such  as  finances,  justice,  and,  in  the 
federation  of  States,  the  army,  each  group,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  sovereign  direction  over  its  own  contingent, 
protects  itself  from  the  danger  of  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  central  body.  According  to  Article  13 
of  the  Swiss  constitution,  “  The  Confederation  has  not 
the  right  to  entertain  a  permanent  army,”  and  the 
Swiss  soldiers  only  serve  the  Confederation  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  their  respective  cantons.  It  is  by  such 
means,  and  acting  on  the  federal  principle,  that  union  of 
action  and  complete  independence  are  to  work  together, 
and  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  each  other. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  practicability  of 
applying  these  theories,  but  we  are  not  attempting  a 
philosophical  treatise  on  the  subject ;  our  sole  purpose 
is  to  premise  the  chronicle  of  a  few  events  by  a  brief 
summary  of  the  principles  which  actuate  the  parties 
involved.  We  need  hardly  stat«  that  the  International 
by  the  very  meaning  of  its  title  denotes  that  the  object 
of  the  society  is  to  secure  as  extended  a  union  as  pos¬ 
sible  between  all  the  working  classes."  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  important  and  recent  gatherings  of  this 
body  have  loudly  proclaimed  the  principle  of  federal¬ 
ism.  As  examples  of  this  fact,  we  may  cite  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Spanish  Internationalists  held  at  Cordova  a 
short  time  before  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeo ;  the 
Congress  of  Mirandola  and  Bologna,  in  Italy ;  the  last 
quarterly  Congress  of  the  Belgians,  at  Verviers ;  and 
finally,  the  Congress  of  the  Jurassian  sections,  held  at 
Neuchatel  at  the  end  of  April.  Apart  from  the  efforts 
of  this  society,  different  trade  corporations  have  attempted 
to  apply  the  same  principle  to  their  respective  organisa¬ 
tions.  The  masons  and  stone-cutters  of  Berlin  lately 
convoked  delegates  representing  this  trade  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland,  to  form  an  international  trade 
federation.  The  society  “  I’Union  des  Metiers  ”  adopted 
last  March  a  project  of  rules  effecting  a  federal  union  of 
the  trades  of  central  Belgium.  The  duties  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  federal  committee  will  be  to  facilitate  the  relations 
between  the  different  societies,  and,  by  keeping  each  sec¬ 
tion  informed  concerning  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  all  neighbouring  groups,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
workmen  “  thus  federated  together  will  form  but  one 
group  of  men,  no  matter  how  different  their  respective 
trades.”  Libraries  and  other  means  of  instruction  are 


William  Walker,  Gardener,” 
and  “  Thomas  Newbigging,  Sheep  Farmer.”  It  was  not 
known  that  the  gardener  was  ,a  labourer  in  receipt  of 
15s.  a  week,  and  that  the  sheep  farmer  was  really  a 
shepherd.  These  facts  were  brought  before  Lord 
Westbury,  and  drew  from  him  some  high  moral  reflections 
and  a  severe  rebuke.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  the 
directors  had  acquiesced  in  the  transfers,  and  condoned 
the  fraud.  But  to  such  a  plea  his  lordship  would  not 
listen.  “No  case,”  said  he,  solemnly  and  almost 
unctuously,  “  will  ever  with  me  prevail  over  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  require  parties  to  state  the  truth.”  Here,  too, 
we  venture  to  say,  was  read  a  lesson  to  some  Judges. 
A  vast  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Albert  and 
European  were  allowed  to  escape  and  to  leave  as  substi¬ 
tutes  mere  men  of  straw.  The  Judges  winked  at  these 
practises.  The  technicalities  had  been  complied  with. 
The  directors  had  acquiesced  in  the  sham  transfer,  and 
the  fraud  perpetrated  was  glossed  over  to  the  loss  and 
disappointment  of  too  trusting  creditors. 

At  the  risk  of  entering  into  subjects  of  a  highly 
technical  character,  we  must  mention  the  other  leading 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  arbitrators.  Several 
of  the  Companies  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Albert  Company,  and  which  were  wound  up  in  Chancery, 
^plied  to  Lord  Cairns  for  the  costs  of  their  liquidation. 
Their  request  he  declined  to  grant.  The  Albert  had 
undertaken  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  various  companies, 
but  not  any  and  all  expenses  which  might  be  incurred 
with  respect  to  them.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  this  was 
a  very  technical  view  of  tho  matter.  In  point  of  fact 
the  costs  of  it  had  arisen  out  of  the  inability  of  the 
Albert  Company  to  fulfil  obligations  into  which  it 
entered  ;  and  we  believe  that  Lord  Westbury  again 
displayed  his  superior  good  sense  in  charging  similar 
costs  to  the  European.  M.  i 


FEDERALISM  AND  SOLIDARITY. 

In  studying  the  present  movement  of  the  working 
classes,  we  have  pointed  out  already  how  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  is  gaining  ground  ;  and  the  late  communal 
insurrection  of  Paris  is  the  most  prominent  illustration 
of  the  force  gained  by  the  federalist  principle.  At  first 
sight,  these  two  terms  seem  in  direct  antagonism  to 
each  other.  Solidarity,  meaning  union,  mutual  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  at  least  mutual  assistance,  seems  quite 
opposed  to  federalism,  which  indicates  the  internal  auto¬ 
nomy  and  independence  of  local  gronps.  Yet  practically 
the  two  principles  work  admirably  together,  and,  indeed, 
the  one  is  totally  impossible  without  the  other.  By 
solidarity  is  meant  a  union  of  feeling  between  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  of  all  nations  if  possible,  which  shall  lead 
them  to  lend  material  assistance  to  each  other,  and 
which  shall  guide  them  in  a  common  path.  A  union 
which  was  the  result  of  force,  and  not  of  principle, 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Should  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes  interpret  the  meaning  of 
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to  be  collected,  clubs  founded,  and  every  means  em-  and  the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  obliged 
ployed  that  will  tend  to  the  general  improvement  and  to  give  the  general  c^e  up.  He  advocated  t!ie  Bill  as 
harmony  of  the  federates.  an  exception—an  indirect  compensation  for  the  losses  to 

At  the  same  time  an  international  congress  of  journey-  Canada  occasioned  bv  the  Fenian  raids.  The  implied 
men  tailors  had  been  convoked  at  Brussels,  which,  for  a  theory  of  the  relations  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
first  meeting  of  the  kind,  was  well  attended.  There  is  delightful.  Any  damage  which  Canada  receives  in 
were  delegates  from  Chemnitz  and  Nuremberg  to  repre-  consequence  of  her  union  with  us  we  are  to  pay  for,  and 
sent  Germany,  and  the  society  of  “  Progress  and  any  injuiy  which  we  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
Solidarity,”  founded  at  Amsterdam,  sent  in  its  adhesion,  same  union  we  must  again  bear.  Sir  Charles  Dilko 
together  with  many  other  bodies.  It  was  decided  to  had  an  easy  logical  triumph  over  the  Bill,  but  the 
form  a  European  federation  between  journeymen  tailors,  entente  cordiale  which  exists  between  the  Whigs  and 
with  yearly  congresses,  &c.  In  Switzerland  the  questions  Tories  on  these  questions  prevented  him  from  achieving 
of  solidarity  and  federalism  have  been  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  success.  The  second  reading  of  tho 
earnest  discussion  at  a  trade  congress  which  met  at  Bill  was  carried  by  117  to^  15.  The  House  then  pro- 
Olten.  It  was  proposed  to  unite  the  money  gathered  ceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  General  Valuation 
by  the  different  mutual  benefit  societies  into  one  large  (Ireland)  Bill.  After  a  discussion  in  which  it  became 
fund ;  it  was  suggested  that  the  organisation  of  the  evident  that  the  opposition  to  the  mef^ure  had  gathered 
working  classes  should  be  centralised ;  that  the  institu-  strength,  the  debate  was  adjourned  in  order  that  the 
tions  of  mutual  assistance  or  mutual  assurance  should  question  whether  the  Bill  shall  be  referred  to  a  Select 
be  centralised  ;  that  there  should  be  a  central  organ  to  Committee — Anglice  shelved — might  be  considered, 
represent  the  central  committee.  Such  a  programme  On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  rejected,  by  a 
naturally  awakened  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Federalists,  majority  of  147  to  83,  Sir  D.  Wedderburn’s  Bill  for  the 
Delegates  were  appointed  to  oppose,  or  rather  modify  Abolition  of  Hypothec.  The  division,  though  nominally 
these  plans.  Their  mission  was  to  insist  on  the  esta-  taken  on  the  Scotch  Law  of  Hypothec,  was  regarded  by 
blishment  of  federalism  between  the  corporations  of  each  the  majority  as  involving  the  English  Law  of  Distress, 
trade  in  each  region,  and  to  point  out  that  in  several  a  law  far  too  dear  to  our  territorial  magnates  to  lack 


trades  this  had  already  been  done.  Each  federation,  it 
was  urged,  should  possess  its  separate  administra¬ 
tion,  funds,  and,  if  possible,  its  newspaper.  The  con¬ 
gress  of  Olten  was  invited  to  study  the  principles  and 
means  of  creating  this  organisation,  to  consider  that, 
after  the  federation  of  each  trade  had  been  secured,  there 
ought  to  be  local  federations  of  the  different  trades,  thus 


advocacy  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  The  rest 
of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  Mr 
Mitchell  Henry’s  Bill  for  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to 
lend  to  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  for 
the  purpose  of  gain.  As  the  law  stands  the  money¬ 
lender  loses  his  money  in  all  such  cases  if  the  minor 
pleads  infancy.  To  most  persons  this  would  seem  enough, 


constituting  a  sort  of  trade  commune,  and  that,  finally,  without  Mr  Henry’s  precious  attempt  at  grandmotherly 


the  whole  might  be  united  by  a  federation  of  the  local 
federations  or  communes.  Further  centralisation  than 
this,  said  the  delegates,  would  meet  energetic  opposition, 
as  the  greatest  fear  was  entertained  that  by  entrusting 
all  the  work  to  a  central  committee,  the  initiative 
and  activity  of  individuals  or  local  groups  would 
remain  dormant.  Thus  we  find  on  all  sides  the  desire 


government.  The  Bill  was  talked  out.” 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords,  after  what  was  for 
it  an  animated  debate,  rejected  the  Public  Worship 
Facilities  Bill.  The  principal  objection  urged  against 
the  Bill  was  that  it  would  make  plain  the  disintegration 
of .  the  Church  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  its 
teaching.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  afraid  that  disputes 


for  union,  and  the  fear  of  centralisation  developing  between  rival  dogmatists  would  produce  horrible  results, 
itself  rapidly  among  those  who  give  themselves  the  He  objected  to  anything  of  the  kind  on  principle,  and 
trouble  to  think  at  all.  The  great  problem  of  the  day  because  such  proceedings  were  calculated  to  drive  many 
consists  in  the  practical  application  of  a  principle  of  people  into  infidelity,  and  to  induce  them  to  ask  whether 
federation  which  shall  secure  to  the  contracting  parties  there  was  any  such  thhig  as  truth  at  all.”  The  Arch- 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  material  independence  bishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  characteristic  speech.  “  He 
with  the  utmost  development  of  moral  union.  A.  confessed  that,  regarding  the  measure  as  a  very  difficult 

one,  believing  that  it  was  capable  of  a  great  deal  of 
■“  amendment,  and  that  much  might  be  said  against  it — 

as  the  noble  earl  had  abundantly  proved  —  he  still 
CURRENT  EVENTS.  thought  that  more  was  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  and 

In  Parliamentary  as  in  other  affairs,  the  presence  of  therefore  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  its  second  reading, 
the  King  of  Kings  has  had  the  characteristic  effect  of  But  neither  he  nor  his  right  rev.  brethren  individually 
diverting  attention  from  business.  In  the  House  of  or  collectively  desired  to  be  held  responsible  for  its 
Lords  on  Monday  the  most  interesting  business  was  the  introduction.’’  In  less  august  personages  such  ex¬ 
discussion  of  a  Bill  introduced  by  Earl  de  la  Warr  for  pressions  might  be  considered  indicative  of  vacilla- 
the  purpose  of  preventing  children  being  made  the  vie-  lion  and  moral  cowardice.  A  far  more  important 
tims  of  the  debased  and  debasing  taste  for  exhibitions  in  issue  than  that  involved  in  this  Bill  for  the  relief 
which  the  personal  danger  of  the  performers  is  the  great  qf  spiritual  destitution  was  then  disposed  of  ad- 
attraction.  The  measure,  according  to  its  promoter,  versely.  The  Peers  rejected  the  Register  for  Parliamen- 


introduction.’’  In  less  august  personages  such  ex¬ 
pressions  might  be  considered  indicative  of  vacilla¬ 
tion  and  moral  cowardice.  A  far  more  important 
issue  than  that  involved  in  this  Bill  for  the  relief 
qf  spiritual  destitution  was  then  disposed  of  ad¬ 
versely.  The  Peers  rejected  the  Register  for  Parliamen- 


would  simply  save  children  under  twelve  yeai*s  of  age  tary  and  Municipal  Electors  Bill,  after  a  speech  from 
from  being  “  employed  in  any  muscular  exertion  or  per-  Lord  Cairns  which  smacked  of  the  pre-Reform  era. 
formance  practised  or  given  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  the  We  cannot  but  look  upon  the  fact  that  only  twenty-six 
purpose  of  gain,  whereby  limb,  or  life,  or  health  may  be  peers  voted  for  the  Bill  as  indicative  of  Ministerial  con- 
endangered  or  injuriously  affected.”  It  was  pointed  out  nivance  with  its  defeat.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
by  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  Bill  was  so  worded  as  to  remaining  clauses  of  the  Rating  Bill  were  passed  through 
make  it  penal  to  employ  children  in  cutting  turnips,  and  committee,  and  several  new  clauses  added.  The  only 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  doubted  whether  it  would  not  apply  discussion  of  importance  was  upon  a  proposal  of  Sir  R. 
to  children  eating  plums.  The  House  of  Commons  was  Baggallay  to  exempt  hospitals  for  the  sick.  Mr  Glad- 
engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting  with  the  stone  opposed  it  in  a  thoroughly  logical  speech,  a  speech, 
Army  Estimates.  .  A  few  words  which  dropped  from  Mr  too,  which  would  have  been  quite  as  irrefutable  if  church, 
Henley  on  the  administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  chapel,  Sunday  school,  or  ragged  school,  had  been  sub- 
Acts  formed  the  only  relief  to  the  dullest  of  routine.  stituted  for  “  hospital.”  We  do  not  blame  the  Govern-  , 
On  Tuesday,  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting  was  taken  ment  for  resisting  th^se  exemptions,  but  they  should  be 
ap  with  the  consideration  of  the  Canada  Loan  Guaran-  consistent  and  firm.  Already  people  are  ^ginning  to 
1*©  Bill.  A  more  miserable  pretence  of  a  case  than  that  find  out  the  effect  of  the  Government  tactics.  At  the 

out  by  Mr  Knatchbull-Hugessen  it  would  be  annual  Conference  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 

mfficult  to  conceive.  Mr  Gladstone  has  condemned  in  tions,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  yesterday,  g^at  indignation 
strong  language  the  whole  policy  of  colonial  guarantees,  was  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Ministiy.  No  one 
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claimed  Fpocial  exemption  for  literary  and  scientific 
insiitations,  bat  as  things  bad  been  made  pleasant  all 
T)and  by  the  exemption  of  charcbes  and  chapels,  from 
the  most  lofty  cathedral  of  orthodoxy  to  the  poorest 
meeting-boose  of  the  Mormons,  as  Sunday  schools  and 
ragged  schools  were  participators  in  this  scheme  of 
concorrent  endowment,  we  certainly  think  the  mecha- 
institates  have  a  fair  claim  that  the  exemption 


mes 


■which  was  granted  to  them  in  1843  should  be  maintained. 
'Jhic  rest  of  the  evening  was  used  up  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Zanzibar  Contract,  and 
in  voting  the  Education  Estimates.  The  bill  for  national 
education — or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  is  paid  out  of 
the  Imperial  Exchequer — has  now  reached  the  notinsig 
nificant  sum  of  1,299,803/. 


There  is  always  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  Colonel  Anson’s 
attacks  upon  Mr  Cardwell’s  Army  Administration.  His 
letter  to  the  Times  on  Tuesday  last  began  with 
generalities  and  wound  up  with  directly  charging  on 
the  Government  a  falsification  of  returns.  It  seems 
that,  as  a  check  upon  the  sergeants  who  have  been, 
since  the  new  regulations  came  into  force,  accused  of 
enlisting  “  boy-recruits,”  a  return  of  the  age  and  chest 
measurement  of  recruits  since  July,  1870,  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  “  When  the  forms  sent  down  to  the  various 
regiments  to  be  filled  up  from  their  records  were  sent 
back,  the  returns  in  some  cases  disclosed  the  fact  that  a 
certain  laxity  existed  somewhere,  and  that  men  had 
been  enlisted  under  regulation  measurement.  Where 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  returns  were  sent 
back  from  the  War  Office  with  orders  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  to  transfer  the  men  enlisted  under  the 
regulation  measurement  from  a  column  in  the  return 
noting  that  fact  to  a  column  which  showed  them  to  be 
ever  the  regulation  measurement,  and  in  such  altered 
form  was  the  return'  presented.”  The  only  answer 
Mr  Cardwell  was  able  to  give  on  Thursday  was  that  the 
charge  was  perfectly  correct,  but  that  directions  had 
l.)ecn  given  which  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
ft  mistake.  Meanwhile,  but  for  Colonel  Anson’s  sharp 
nose,  sergeants  would  have  continued  to  enlist  narrow- 
chested  boys  who  would  have  been  called  in  the  returns 
broad-chested  men. 


of  one  of  his  articles  published  in  the  Nain  Jaune  • 
and  in  1868  he  started  with  Paschal  Grousset,  Cas" 
tagnary,  and  Francisque  Sarcez,  Le  Bilan  de  Varm^e 
1868.  As  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Marseillaise 
he  fought  strenuously  against  the  Ollivier  administra¬ 
tion;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  was  nominated 
Mayor  of  the  ninth  arrondissement,  where  he  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  energy  that  Gambetta  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  him  by  his  side  at  Tours. 
On  the  14th  of  October  he  therefore  left  Paris  in  a 
balloon,  and  was  named  Director  of  the  Public  Safety. 
He  organized  a  system  of  spies,  who  obtained  valuable  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  strength'  of  the  Germany  army 
investing  Paris  —  information  'which  General  Trochu 
ought  to  have  considered  more  seriously.  At  the  general 
elections  of  February  6th,  1871,  the  department  of  the 
Seine  gave  him  126,533  votes;  and,  after  having  de¬ 
clared  himself  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Germany,  he  resigned  his  seat,  considering  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  mandate.  The  details  of  his  subsequent 
connection  with  the  Commune  are  well  known,  and  the 
above  facts  will  readily  account  for  the  fear  his  name 
excites.  His  uncompromising  character,  his  ability 
and  energy  explain  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Right  tp 
keep  him  safe  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 


In  the  “  Romance  of  Conspiracy,”  M.  Ranc  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
now  that  he  is  the  object  of  so  much  hatred  and  per¬ 
secution  on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  popularity  on  the 
other.  This  is  not  the  first  experience  cf  a  general 
leaction  suffered  by  M.  Ranc.  Under  very  similar  cir- 
•cjmstanoes  in  1851,  the  present  deputy  for  Lyons,  though 
but  a  law  student  at  the  Paris  University,  had  done  his 
best  to  maintain  the  Republic  by  an  earnest  advocacy  of 
its  principles  in  the  press  of  the  day.  At  the  coup  d* Etat^ 
when  discussion  was  no  longer  possible,  Ranc  did  his 
duty  by  defending  the  law  and  constitution  from  barri- 
•cado  to  barricade  during  two  ■whole  days,  against  the 
infuriated  and  inebriated  soldiers  of  the  Prince  President. 
In  no  w'ay  discouraged  at  the  defeat  of  his  party,  Ranc 
:£>3oms  to  have  joined  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  This  extraordinary 
scheme  was,  however,  discovered,  and  Europe  was  saved 
from  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  Emperor  kidnapped  by  a 
band  of  his  subjects.  Nothing  positive  was  prov^  against 
Ranc  further  than  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society,  and 
for  this  reason  he  was  imprisoned  during  a  whole  year  at 
Mazas.  Shortly  after  his  release  he  was  again  arrested, 
for  the  somewhat  incoherent  reason  that  some  one  else 
l:ad  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  and 
transported  to  Lambessa  in  Algeria.  After  incurring 
numerous  perils,  Ranc  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape,  and  lived  at  Geneva  till  the  amnesty  of  1859. 
On  returning  to  Franco  he  gave  private  lessons 
and  wrote  for  V Opinion  Nationale,  La  Rue  of  Jules 
VhIIj.s,  La  Cloche  of  Louis  Ulbach,  the  Reveil  of  his 
old  prison  companion',  Delescluze,  Ac.  Ac.  In  1867 
lie  was  imprisoned  for  four  months,  in  consequence 


It  is  remarkable  how  placidly  and  half  contemptuously 
Englishmen  will  listen  to  tales*  of  horror  perpetrated 
in  foreign  countries,  particularly  if  the  perpetrators  are 
Royalists  and  the  victims  Republicans.  Perhaps,  however, 
now  that  an  Englishman  is  involved  in  a  question  which 
has  been  before  the  public  for  a  long  time,  we  may 
awaken  from  our  lethargy.  The  celebrated  Carlist  priest 
end  guerilla,  Santa  Cruz,  recently  burnt  the  station  of 
Beasain  ;  destroying  seventy-three  waggons  full  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  twenty-two  carriages  for  passengers.  This 
little  feat,  and  the  lawless  execution,  every  now  and  then, 
of  a  batch  of  Republican  prisoners,  would  probably  have 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  stolid  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  there  was  an 
English  manufacturer  established  at  Beasain  who  had 
the  imprudence  to  protest  against  the  violence  of  the 
Carlists.  According  to  the  Independence  Belge^  this  so 
incensed  the  preacher  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men, 
that  Santa  Cruz  ordered  our  fellow-countryman  to  be 
flogged ;  and  flogged  so  severely  that  he  died  the  next 
day !  Perhaps  this  very  trivial  incident — compared  to 
the  many  others  that  are  due  to  the  same  band — will  do 
more  than  all  their  previous  acts  to  awaken  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  party  representing  the  “  Crown  and  the 
Altar.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  LIBERAL  REACTION. 


Sir, — So  much  has  been  receutly  heard  of  the  impending 
Consen-ative  reaction,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  much  reason  there  is  for  the  enthusiastic 
7(6  Deums  now  being  sung  by  the  whole  Conservative  press. 

Two  resultsof  the  approaching  general  election  maybe  cle.yly 
prognosticated :  first,  that  the  new  Parliament  will  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  Conservatives  than  the  present ;  and, 
secondly,  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  strong 
Liberal  progressive— and  not  Conservative  letrograde— 
movement. 

Whatever  anomaly  appears  to  exist  in  this  statement 
may,  I  think,  be  readily  explained  away  by  a  reference 
to  recent  elections,  and  more  particularly  to  that  at  present 
pending  at  Bath,  a  seat  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
only  gained  by  the  Conservatives,  represented  by  Lord 
Chelsea,  some  few  months  back.  The  Liberal  candidate  on 
that  occasion  was  Mr  Murch,  who,  repudiating  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  policy,  bad  not  courage  to  adopt  a  Liberal  one,  and  with 
the  amiable  intention  of  conciliating  all  parties  ariived  at  the 
inevitable  conclusion  of  satisfying  none. 

The  representation,  again  vacant,  is  contested  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  interest  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton — a  harmless 
young  man,  who,  by  the  bye,  seems  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  strongest  claim  to  support  rests  on  a  remote 
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connection  with  Lord  Chelsea ;  and  a  section  of  the  Liberals 
have  brought  forward  Captain  Hayter,  who,  giving  yjromise  of 
better  things,  has  adopted  the  same  policy  as  Mr  Mnrch,  and, 
declining  to  commit  himself  to  any  Liberal  measure,  has  lost 
the  support  of  the  advanced  Liberal  votes. 

Not  unnaturally,  then,  a  third  candidate  steps  into  the 
field  and,  though  too  late  to  hope  for  success,  gleans  by  a 
consistently  Liberal  programme  a  portion  of  the  LiberalVotes, 
ensures  a  result  similar  to  the  last  election,  and  causes  Bath 
again  to  figure  as  an  instance  of  the  Conservative  reaction. 
^But  most  assuredly  this  result,  like  that  of  other  constitu¬ 
encies,  is  solely  due  to  a  more  advanced  state  of  Liberal  feel- 
ino’.  It  is  not  that  the  Conservative  party  is  stronger,  but 
that  the  Liberal  party,  by  its  retrograde  Conservative  policy, 
is  alienating  its  supy^rters. 

The  tendency  of  Liberalism  is  necessarily  progi'essive.  The 
Liberal  of  twenty  years  ago  is  the  Conservative  of  to-day. 
The  Conservative  of  twenty  years  ago  has  become  a  fossil. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  so  c^led  Liberal  party  refuses  to  go 
with  the  times,  so  long  must  there  be  a  truly  Liberal  party 
distinct  from  the  nominal  one.  A  stationary  or  retrograde 
Liberal  Government  is  therefore  bound  to  cause  a  divided 
Liberal  party,  and  a  so-called  Conservative  reaction  is  the 
result.  But  this  reaction  is  simply  the  proof  of  the  inevitable 
progress  of  Liberal  opinions.  And  if  the  immediate  result  is 
a  Conseiwative  Government,  what  do  we  lose  ?  Are  we  more 
likely  to  see  religious  liberty  under  Mr  Gladstone  than  under 
Mr  Disraeli  i  Is  Mr  Lowe  more  likely  to  support  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties  than  Mr  G.  Hardy  ? 

The  position  is  this :  The  advanced  Liberals  are  truly 
auxious  to  see  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  really  Liberal 
majority,  but  if  to  obtain  a  Liberalmajority  they  are  to  return 
to  Parliament  supporters  of  the  present  Conservative  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Government,  they  frankly  admit  that  they 
would  rather  see  the  Conservative  reaction  take  place,  and  the 
Liberal  parly  thereby  forced  to  adopt  a  Liberal  policy. 

By  these  defeats  at  the  outposts  of  the  general  election,  let 
the  Government  once  clearly  understand  that  its  overthrow 
can  only  be  averted  by  a  more  Liberal  platform,  by  a  regard 
to  the  w  ishes  of  its  natural  allies,  ana  by  a  retracing  of  its 
retrograde  policy,  and  we  shall  then  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
the  undoubted  'Liberal  reaction. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  F.  M.  B. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our  correspondent’s  letter 
was  written  before  Mr  Cox’s  retirement  was  known. — Ed.  Ex.l 


the  queati«  n  was  shelved.  Lo(.k,  again,  at  the  attflude  i  f 
the  ill-used  dissenters  wl  en  an  incapable  Govemmeirt 
brought  danger  on  its  head  1  y  its  folly.  The  AdmiDiMtratk/:a 
called  itself  “Liberal”  and  persevered  in  an  obatmctiviv 
policy.  To  the  JNTonconfi  rm’sts  the  name  was  everythintr,. 
and  rather  than  dismiss  this  worwe  than  oseltTBs  Government 
they  voted  against  their  principles  and  sought  to  bolster  it  trjv 
at  any  cost.  True,  before  the  division  Ministers  had  pvoniisc^ 
to  do  anything  in  the  world,  if  only  they  were  saved  fivna 
defeat.  But  remembering  the  pledges  on  educatiou  ^aeatioi.'Sk 
which  had  been  made  before  1869  and  since,  and  rememberiiig^ 
what  had  come  of  them,  the  Nonconformists  might  haver 
been  wise  enough  to  set  a  true  valuation  on  such  a  promtiie. 

The  truth  is,  the  Education  League  is  but  half  im  earnest. 
It  took  a  year  or  two  to  get  rid  of  that  miserable  compromise- 
about  Bible  reading — “without  note  or  comment;*  smd 
even  to  this  day  “free”  education  remain:} on  its  programme. 
It  has  not  the  courage  of  its  principles.  The  old  -epirit  of 
Nonconformity  has  evaporated  and  left  only  the  smeU.  Under 
these  disheartening  circumstances,  any  sign  of  sincerity  •siicfa 
as  is  displayed  in  the  candidature  of  Mr  Cox  is  very  w«‘Iconte^ 
and  who  knows  that  Mr  Cox  will  |>ersevere  to  tl)«  end  ?  Thn 
wonder  is  that  any  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  wait  to  see- 
what  Mr  Forster  wqiild  do  this  year  liefore  making  a  noso- 
lute  stand.  The  Government  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  it  is  we'l 
for  the  cause  of  progress  that  such  is  the  case,  if  the  Non¬ 
conformists  had  been  as  resolute  as  they  have  been  noisy, 
they  might  have  hastened  the  end.  A  period  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  administratioa  is  inevitable  ;  the  pity  is  it  has  ber*> 
delayed  so  long.  If  it  bad  been  brought  about  aa  soon  as  the 
present  Ministry  became  incapacitateil,  it  might  have  bet  rx 
over  now,  and  a  Radical  Administration — stined  to  healthy 
activity  on  behalf  of  progress  by  a  season  of  opposition — 
might  have  been  in  power  engaged  in  setting  education  aiul: 
the  Church  on  a  proper  footing. 

Surely,  at  List,  Mr  Dixon  and  his  friends  harve  learned  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  anything  from  the  present  Ministry,  They 
have  acted  on  the  motto  that  “though  it  slay  us,  yet  will  wn 
trust  in  it,*  quite  long  enough.  May  a  better  spii  it  nniniute 
them  henceforth  !  While  they  have  been  talking  their  op|>o- 
neuta  have  been  at  work,  and  consequently  we  ai«  now  at 
least  as  far  from  a  satisfactory  system  of  education  aa  wern 
years  ago. 

The  example  of  the  Radicals  of  Bath  ought  to  be  followedi 
wherever  a  parliamentary  vacancy  occurs.  A  genera)  eiectiom 
is  at  hand,  and  if  the  Nonconformists  m'^an  to  win,  thejr 
must  show  determination  beforehand.  Ti  eir  prineip!et  are- 
those  of  true  Liberalism,  and  if  they  show  that  they  ill  in 
no  case  allow  Forster  Liberalism  to  usurp  the  place,  euccess  to- 
their  cause  will  speedily  follow.  But  if  they  cout.niie  fho- 
milk-and-water  policy  of  doing  nothing  and  daring  ootlii’>g^ 
which  they  have  pureued  in  the  jaist,  they  must  be  eontent 
to  see  their  opponents  triumph,  and  must  not  complain  if  they 
are  laughed  at  as  chatterboxes. 

25th  June,  1873.  I  am,  &c.,  W.  Lt 


THE  NONCONFORMIST  POLICY. 

Sir, — The  candidature  of  Mr  J.  C.  Cox  at  Bath  has  been 
the  subject  of  wide-spiyad  condemnation  among  Lilx'rai 
journalists,  but  even  tfilough  a  Conservative  may  be  thus 
enabled  to  win  the  seat,  I  cannot  agree  with  these  writers, 
for  the  event  is  one  of  the  few  signs  we  have  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  activity.  Very  rarely  in  these  days  can  we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Nonconformist  party  on  its  steadfastness  and 
courage.  It  talks  much,  and  if  the  daring  words  which  are 
uttered  at  League  meetings.  Nonconformist  conferences,  and 
anti- Education  Act  gatherings  were  a  true  index  to  the 
temper  of  the  speakers,  and^f  those  whom  they  represent, 
“  dissenters’  grievances  ”  would  before  this  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  But  unfortunately  Nonconformist  talk  is 
only  so  much  sound  signifying  nothing.  The  step  which 
Mr  Cox  has  taken  at  ^th  is  something  more  definite,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  welcomed. 

If  we  review  Nonconformist  work  since  Mr  Forster  intro¬ 
duced  his  celebrated  Education  Bill  in  1869,  the  weakness,  the 
nalf-heartedness,  of  the  Nonconformity  of  these  days  must 
appear  to  us  at  once.  There  was  a  period  in  English 
history  (or  else  distance  of  time  has  lent  enchantment  to  our 
view)  when  sterling  courage  and  daring  were  Nonconformist 
c^racteristics,  but  in  these  later  days  the  dissenter  contents 
hitnself  with  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  he  has 
^  tender  conscience  and  must  on  no  account  be  touched. 

That  the  Nonconformists — in  common  with  most  other 
P^ple-'Were  taken  by  surprise  when  Mr  Forster  introduced 
“W  wonderful  education  com  promise,*  was  natural  enough  ;  but 
when  they  had  had  time  to  survey  their  position  a  little  effort 
tewards  improvement  might  have  been  expected  of  them, 
tiuch  expectation  existed,  it  has  been  doomed  to  dis- 


SPIRITUAL  SEANCES. 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago  we  and  a  few  friends  who  w^r<^ 
anxious  to  witness  for  themselves  the  many  iiuxplieablit 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  which  have  been  atludeii  to  in  tho 
Time.%  made  arrangements  for  a  private  s6aiu‘«>  with  tvr> 
well-known  mediums,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr  and  Mrs  X. 
They  willingly  entertained  our  projjosals,  but  requested  that 
ladies  might  1^  of  the  party,  ou  the  ground  that  they  wn*y 
“  positive  ”  elements  and  necessai-y  to  (Kiuiiteract  the  “  nega 
tive ”  influence  of  the  gentlemen.  Our  party  consisted  of 
three  ladies  and  four  geutleineu,  of  whom  three  weia- 
members  of  the  meiliciil  profession  and  one  a  barrister-at- 
law.  We  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr  and  Mrs  X  a  liUl> 
after  four  on  a  dull,  foggy  day,  and  were  shown  into  a  lar^.r 
shabby-genteel  drawing-room,  which  we  proceeded  to  hUi  ve/" 
with  curiosity  and  interest.  Besides  the  door  from  the  air- 
case,  the  room  had  a  door  leading  into  a  smaller  biak 
drawing-room.  The  two  large  windows  of  the  room 
heavily  curtained,  and,  notwithtanding  the  cold  weather,  ll.ei^ 
was  no  fire.  Apologies  were  made  for  the  want  of  fire,  lot 
we  were  told  that  fire  hindered  the  concentration  of  If  •y 
spiritual  force.  Another  reason  will  suggest  itself  as  wo 
proceed.  The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  a  piano,  .a 
chelfonier,  a  sofa,  a  card-table,  and  chairs.  Soou  after  oi;r- 
arrival  Mr,  X  entered  from  the  inner  room,  bearing  in  no* 
hands  two  guitars,  several  tambourines,  hoops,  bells,  rope^ 
&c.,  which  he  deposited  ou  the  cartl  table,  now  placed  ngaiijst 
the  wall  between  the  folding  doors  leading  into  the  hack 


s-ppoiutmeut,  and  the  Education  League  showed  that  it 
incapable  of  learning  a  lesson.  Instead  of  being 


*y  in  its  dealings  with  the  Ministry  which  had  beti-ayed 
i  on  every  occasion  when  its  support  was  needed  it 
eadily  ^  gave  it.  Its  wings  were  burnt  in  1869,  but 
li^i  passed  since  without  its  flying  through  the 

Nonconformity  has  submitted  meekly 
iw  fate.  A  great  conference  was  held  in  Manchester  at  the 
session,  and  the  Nonconformists  there 
Caied  that  thev  were  rpaHv  fnr  f.liA  Ralit.  The  Govern- 
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same  nimble  medium.  On  making  experiments  afterwards 
we  found  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  stretch  a  distance  of 
six  feet  with  the  guitar  lield  at  arm's  length,  and  not  only 

so, but  to  touch  its  strings,  and,  by  waving  it  in  the  air,  produce- 
sounds  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  those  attributed  to  the 
spirits  in  the  dark.  Mrs  X  would,  therefore,  have  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  over  from  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
her  chair  and  touching  the  heads  of  those  seated  round  the 
table.  The  spirits  showed  a  decided  aversion  to  any  of  those 
who  grasped  at  the  guitar,  and  evidently  informed  Mrs  X 
for  she  was  able  to  single  out  the  individual  who  had  so  far 
broken  the  conditions  of  the  stance.  Those  who  sat  with 
legs  extended  towards  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  were  also 
avoided  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Some  of  us,  bending  forward 
as  much  as  possible,  fancied  we  could  detect  slight  sounds  of 
movement  and  vibration  on  the  floor,  while  heads  were  being 
touched.  The  gentleman  (medical)  who  sat  next  Mr  X 
holding  him  by  the  left  hand,  felt  certain  that  he  was  holding 
one  who  was  making  muscular  exertions  with  his  right  arm. 
At  the  end  of  each  manifestation,  such  as  we  have  described. 
Mrs  X  was  seen  at  her  place  by  the  table,  apparently  as  if 
she  had  continued  there  all  the  time ;  but  ner  quickened 
respirations,  to  a  medical  eye,  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
of  muscular  exertion  on  her  part.  Several  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  given,  in  some  cases  with  Mrs  X's  hands  free,  but 
the  mode  of  their  causation  was  so  evident  that  they  need 
not  be  otherwise  alluded  to.  On  one  occasion  Mrs  X  was 
found  tied  with  her  hands  behind  her  to  the  back 
of  her  chair,  the  cruel  act  having  been  perpetrated  by 
“  Richard,”  as  she  said.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a 
common  trick  did  not  impress  us  much.  But  “Richard” 
was  not  the  only  spirit  who  favoured  us  with  his  com¬ 
pany.  A  spirit  called  “Rosy,”  said  to  be  that  of  a  little 
Indian  girl  of  about  five,  treated  us  to  some  music,  and  put 
and  answered  questions  with  amazing  volubility  and  pre¬ 
cocity.  She  lisped  in  minced  and  baby  speech,  but  exhibited 
an  astonishing  knowledge  of  things  in  general  for  one  of 
such  a  tender  age.  She  spoke,  of  course,  through  Mrs  X ! 
And,  unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  spirits  cannot  bear  the 
light,  “  Rosy”  continued  speaking  through  MrsX  in  the  full 
blaze  of  a  candle  held  before  her  face  at  the  close  of  a  mani¬ 
festation.  If  Mrs  X  were  both  herself  and  “  Rosy  ”  we  could 
understand  it  (and  did),  but  we  were  astonished  that  “  Rosy  ” 
was  not  imm^iately  put  to  flight  by  the  tremendously  dis¬ 
associating  power  of  the  blaze  of  a  candle.  One  proof  greiitly 
relied  on  by  the  mediums  of  the  superiority  of  spirits  over  the 
laws  of  matter,  was  the  placing  a  ring  of  wood  or  metal  on  the 
arm  of  an  individual  sitting  in  front  of  Mrs  X  (in  the  dark), 
and  holding  both  her  hands  firmly  with  his.  This  was  per¬ 
formed  three  times  on  different  persons,  but  not  on  the  same 
one  twice.  Mrs  X  took  the  hands,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  and  guided  them  over  her  own  arms,  to  show  that  she 
had  no  ring  on  them.  By  these  various  manipulations  she  led 
the  individual  to  suppose  that  he  had  hold  of  her  hands  all 
the  time,  and  made  him  feel  the  ring  lying  on  the  table 
(there  were  several,  however,  of  the  same  kind).  Suddenly 
both  his  arms  were  shaken,  while  the  table  exhibited  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  emotion,  and  jumped  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
scatter  the  instruments  on  the  floor,  and  a  ring  found  its  way 
on  to  the  arm  of  the  experimentee,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
rendered  uncomfortable  by  spirits  crawling  on  his  hwd  and 
ruffling  his  hair.  At  the  close  of  each  experiment  of  this  kind, 
Ml’S  X  was  found  in  a  state  of  trance,  exhibiting  oculo-dental 
symptoms  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind  ;  the  eyes  being  turned 
up  and  the  teeth  ground  together  furiously,  but  without  any 
other  symptoms  of  incipient  general  convulsions.  Tins 
trance  did  not  come  on  till  the  candle  was  lighted,  as  the 
exhibition  would,  of  course,  have  been  lost  in  the  dark. 
ring  was  said  to  have  been  passed  in  some  manner  and  placed 
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the  head  of  the  table  on  the-  left.  Mr  X  then  proceeded  to 
paste  slips  of  gummed  paper  on  the  lintels  and  doors  leading 
into  both  rooms,  wi:h  the  view  of  showing  that  they  could 
not  be  opened  without  our  knowledge,  and  then  invited 
some  of  the  party  to  inspect  and  examine.  We  were 
not  asked  to  examine  the  interior  of  a  bed-room  open¬ 
ing  into  the  back  drawing-room,  and  the  inspection  of 
the  rooms  and  furniture  was  restrained  by' a  sense  of  courtesy, 
l  ather  than  instituted  in  the  truly  scientific  spirit.  We  were 
quite  assured,  however,  that  the  evidence  offer^  of  non-con- 
cealineut  of  accomplices,  and  of  security’  against  the  doors 
l>eiiig  “  practicable,”  was  of  suoh  a  nature  as  to  vitiate  the  most 
ordinary  scientific  experiment.  But  one  has  a  delicacy'  in 
crilliug  a  man  a  humbug  and  cheat  by  implication  before  he 
has  done  anything  to  prove  himself  one,  and  as  we  were 
.-iiixious  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  spirits  and  their 
mediums  we  avoided  appearing  too  hypercritical.  In  the 
meanwhile  Mrs  X  was  entertaining  the  ladies  with  an  im- 
jiressive  account  of  how’,  being  sick  unto  death  and  given  up 
Ijy  all  the  most  skilful  physicians,  she  was  restored  to  her 
sorrowing  friends  by  the  agency  of  spirit  hands  passed  over 
her,  and  awoke  finding  herself  a  medium.  She  may  have 
received  the  advice,  medium  tutissima  ibis.”  Mr  X,  be  it 
oliserved,  remained  in  the  back  drawing-room  some  minutes 
:ifter  the  exploring  party  had  retired  to  tfleir  seats.  He  then 
cloned  one  of  the  folding-doors  between  the  drawing-rooms, 
siud  placed  in  the  other  a  black  canvas  screen,  on  which  was  a 
diamond-shaped  aperture,  provided  with  a  glass.  Through 
this  opening,  which  subsequently  served  for  the  “  light  seance,” 
M  r  X,  passing  his  hand,  apparently  bolted  the  screen  in  the 
i  Dside.  Chairs  were  placed  for  the  party  in  a  semicircle  round 
the  table,  with  a  radius  of  six  feet  or  so  from  it,  commencing 
w  ith  Mr  X  at  the  extreme  right,  close  to  the  black  screen,  and 
ending  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
window  shutters  had  been  closed,  and  the  curtains  drawn, 
and  we  were  now  ready  to  commence.  We  were  requested  to 
sit  still  with  hands  joined,  and  not  to  move  about  or  be  afraid 
at  what  might  take  place  when  the  light  was  extinguished. 
Before  this  was  done  Mrs  X  held  out  her  wrists,  and  asked 
some  one  to  tie  them  with  a  piece  of  rope  which  she  produced. 
This  was  done,  but  the  hands  were  quite  free  and  capable  of 
being  usid  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  light  was  extin¬ 
guished,  and  we  were  enveloped  in  total  darkness  as  we 
thought.  But  no.  Mi-s^X  detected  a  ray  of  light  shining  on 
to  her  over  our  heads  from  the  window,  and  as  spirits  evi¬ 
dently  sjffer  from  photophobia  (hence  also  the  putting  out  of 
the  fire),  she  would  not  proceed  till  the  obnoxious  b^m  was 
excluded.  The  instruments  on  the  table,  under  the  powerful 
oonductiou  of  our  magic  circle,  became  “  charged,”  tamoourines 
rattled,  bells  jingled,  guitars  thrummed,  and  the  table  became 
uux>infortable  and  restive.  As  the  spirits  did  not  display 
any  very  great  activity,  Mrs  X  asked  some  of  the  ladies  to 
siu'j  to  encouiage  them.  This  was  not  responded  to 
heartily,  because,  as  we  wished  to  hear  movements  if  they 
were  to  be  detected,  we  did  not  care  to  aid  in  this  admirable 
method  of  concealing  such.  Mrs  X  sang  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  whereupon  a  guitar  began  an  accompaniment,  played, 
a.s  we  are  told,  by  a  familiar  spirit  called  “Richard.”  Richard 
was  evidently  kicking  his  heels  on  the  table,  for  there  was  a 
great  clattering  and  jingling  of  the  instruments.  The  guitar 


on  the  arm.  Some  of  us  refused  to  accept  this  exp - 

however.  The  ring  was  always  placed  on  the  right  arm  oi 
the  individual,  and  of  course  in  connection  with  Mrs  as 
left,  which  rested  on  the  table.  The  left  arm  was  also  on 
all  occasions  the  one  first  examined.  Those  subjected  to  tn® 
process  felt  the  ring  run  on  to  the  arm  over  the  hand, 
evidently  proceeding  from  its  place  on  the  arm  of  the 
medium.  Wo  doubt  this  would  be  a  very  ingenious  trick 
if  it  were  performed  in  the  light,  but  as  it  was  only  done 
in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  it — well,  we  leave  it  to  your 
readers.  The  crawling  of  the  spirits  about  the  head  sug¬ 
gested  manipulations  on  the  part  of  Mr  X,  who  sat  in  » 
position  where  he  had  full  command  of  the  aid  of  an  accom¬ 
plice  through  the  opening  in  the  screen.  We  make  these 
suggestions  merely  to  indicate  that  the  spiritual  hypothwis 
is  not  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circumstances.  t;ur 
dark  shance  was  brought  to  a  close  by  what  we  cannot  call 
anything  but  a  most  blasphemous  harangue  from  the  1^ 
a  spirit  named  “  Bell,”  who  told  us  much  about  the  ureat 
Spirit  and  about  heaven.  We  thought  she  was  much  more 
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After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  minutei*,  “  Richard,”  the 
familiar  spirit  (too  familiar  by  half),  had  the  impertinence  U> 
untie  Mrs  X  (so  she  said),  and  to  fliug  the  rope  in  a 
gentleman’s  face.  When  the  light  was  obtained  Mt  s  X 
showed  that  the  rope  had  just  been  untied  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  ceiiain  deep  indentations  on  her  wrists.  W’e  hope 
the  medium  did  not  observe  the  meaning  looks  which 
greeted  this  statement.  And  yet  people  desire  expla¬ 
nations  of  such  obvious  tricks  !  “  Richard  ”  and  “  Rosy 

were  both  present  as  before.  This  time  Rosy  was  put 
through  a  series  of  interrogations  which,  we  are  afraid,  bore 
rather  hardly  on  the  infantile  spirit.  She  said  she  was  tivo 
years  of  age  when  she  “  passed  over,”  but  evidently  thinking 
that  she  must  in  some  measure  account  for  her  knowing  so 
much,  she  said  that  that  was  fifteen  years  ago.  So  Rosy  was 
yet  a  child,  and  for  all  that  twenty  years  of  age.  On  being 
asked  what  she  did  in  the  spirit  world,  she  replied,  “  I  goe>^ 
to  school”  (ch  pronounced  t),an  announcement  which  excited 
some  merriment  among  the  medicals.  Rosy’s  education  must 
have  been  sadly  neglected,  in  the  spirit  world  especially,  as 
regards  grammar  and  pronunciation.  Possibly  the  school¬ 
master  goes  abroad  frequently,  like  his  precocious  pupil. 
Rosy  likewise  professed  to  be  a  Chippewa  Indian,  a  fact  which 
stimulated  one  of  the  party,  who  is  interested  in  tradit  ons,  tcK 
ask  Rosy  to  give  him  the  version  of  the  fiood  current  among 
the  Chippewas.  Rosy  felt  at  a  loss,  and  told  a  story  of 
some  dismal  swamp,  but  asked  the  gentlemau  to  come  agaiix 
another  time,  and  she  would  tell  him.  Very  likely  1  The^ 
blasphemous  spirit  also  came  again,  and  made  some- 
wonderful  revelations  to  us.  We  were  told,  among  other 
things,  that  the  reason  why  darkness  is  necessary  for  s^nces 
is  that  " darkness  is  a  process  of  development;  all  develop* 
ment  requires  darkness  ;  the  Great  Spirit  holds  a  dark  a<$ance 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.”  The  Great  Spirit’s  name  in 
the  mouth  of  impostors  !  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
great,  are  we  to  suffer  this  with  patience  ?  W e  had  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  ring  trick  once  more.  Then  came  the  light  sdnnce. 
One  of  the  party  recognised  a  face  as  strikingly  like  that  of 
a  Mr  Taylor,  a  well-known  surgeon  in  Edinburgh.  By  skilful 
whispering  we  let  it  be  known  that  Mr  Taylor  had  died  six 
years  ago.  Mr  Tavlor  was  evidently  pleased  at  being  recog¬ 
nised,  for  he  stayed  to  answer  questions.  He  uodded  assent 
to  his  being  Mr  Taylor,  that  he  lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  died 
six  years  ago.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  fnm^ 
bursting  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  Mr  Taylor  was  entirdy 
a  hypothetical  personage  manufactnred  for  the  occasion.  So 
the  spirit,  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  a  “  lying  spirit,*” 
and  our  idea  that  only  good  spirits  could  stand  the  light  was 
quite  upset.  We  were  quite  satisfied,  notwithstanding.  It 
was  also  to  be  observed  that  the  condensed  spiritual  molecules 
aggregated  themselves  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  cohesion^ 
for  the  light  cast  a  very  p^able  shadow  of  the  nose  upon 
the  spiritual  cheek.  Mr  A,  as  before,  went  into  the  back 
room  to  aid  the  condensation.  He  was  asked  what  sort  of 
sensation  he  experiencerl  in  an  atmosphere  so  crowded  with 
spiritual  vapours  and  molecules.  He  replied  that  he  felt 
if  he  were  going  through  steam.”  We  thought,  but  of  course 
we  may  have  been  mistaken,  that  this  analogy  was  suggested 
by  his  feeling  in  hot  water  at  the  time,  as  we  were  plying 
him  with  awkward  questions.  Spirit  hands  displayed  them¬ 
selves  after  Mr  X  entered  the  room.  Desirous  to  know 
whether  the  spirit  faces  would  appear  if  one  of  our  party 
were  admitted  along  with  Mr  X,  we  requested  permission  of 
the  spirits.  After  some  time,  “  Yes  ”  was  rapped  out.  One, 
a  well-known  medical  man,  went  in,  but  his  presence  must 
have  increased  the  repulsive  forces  of  the  spiritual  molecules, 
and  neutralised  the  condensing  powers  of  the  medium,  for  we 
saw  no  more  spirit  faces,  and  our  sdance  came  to  an  end. 

We  made  the  usual  post-spiritual  examination,  and,  (>£ 
course,  found  nobody.  Some  of  the  paper  slips  on  the  doore 
were  suspiciously  moist  after  having  oeen  jMsted  on  for  ui» 
hour  and  a-half.  But  we  made  no  remarks.  Such,  sir,  w.-w 
our  experience  of  spiritualism.  And  is  this  miserable 
exhibition  of  twaddle  and  imposture  which,  even  under  the 


Qualified  to  tell  us  something  about  the  other  place.  This 
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LITERARY. 

PBOFESSOB  MOBLEY’S  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE. 

A  Fint  Sketch  of  English  Literature.  Bjr  Henry  Morley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Literature  at  Unirersity  College,  and 
Examiner  in  English  Language,  Literature,  and  History  to 
the  University  of  London.  Cassell. 

•  Let  no  beginner  think,”  says  Professor  Morley  in  his 
preface,  that  when  he  has  read  this  book,  or  any  book, 
or  any  number  of  books  for  any  number  of  years,  he  will 
have  thoroughly  learnt  English  literature.”  The  advice 
is  certainly  good,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  volume 
like  the  one  before  us.  There  has  been  a  healthy  crop  of 
popular  books  on  English  literature  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  whereas  such  special  treatises 
as  those  by  Warton,  Bitson,  and  other  antiquarians,  were 
formerly  almost  the  only  works  available  for  students,  they 
have  now  at  least  a  dozen  fairly  good  and  comprehensive 
ones  to  choose  from.  No  popular  book  on  the  subject,  how< 
ever,  that  has  yet  been  published  will  at  all  bear  comparison 
with  Professor  Morley’s.  He  has  for  some  time  past 
been  at  work  on  a  study  of  *  English  Writers,*  the  three 
volumes  he  has  already  published  coming  down  only  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  this  work  when  complete  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  any  publication 
of  the  sort  can  be  expected  to  be.  He  here  turns  aside 
from  the  larger  undertaking  and  has  pithily  given  the 
results  of  his  lifelong  reading  and  reflection  in  a  text-book 
for  schools,  which  is  at  the  same  time  popular  and  interest¬ 
ing  enough  for  reading  by  every  subscriber  to  Mudie’s. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  book  by  so  competent  a  teacher  is 
written  in  so  attractive  a  way,  and  it  tells  so  much  in  the 
narrowest  possible  limits  that  it  is  quite  expedient  to  warn 
the  reader  that  it  is  only  an  introduction  to,  not  at  all  a 
substitute  for,  the  study  of  English  literature.  **No 
labour  of  this  kind,”  says  Mr  Morley,  **  is  intended  to  save 
any  one  the  pains  of  reading  good  b^ks  for  himself.  It  is 
useful  only  when  it  quickens  the  desire  to  come  into  real 
contact  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past,  and  gives  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  will  lessen  distance  between  us  and 
them.”  A  good  and  compact  history  of  English  literature 
written  in  that  spirit  is  a  public  boon,  and  such  is  Mr 
Morley’s  volume.  Its  keynote  is  clearly  struck  in  the  first 
page: 

The  Literature  of  a  People  tells  its  life.  History  records  its 
deeds;  but  Litersture  brings  to  ns,  yet  warm  with  their  first  heat, 
the  appetites  and  passions,  the  keen  intellectual  debate,  the  higher 
promptings  of  the  soul,  whose  blended  energies  produced  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  record.  We  see  some  part  of  a  man’s  outward  life 
and  guess  his  character,  but  do  not  know  it  as  we  should  if  we 
heard  also  the  debate  within,  loud  under  outward  silence,  and 
could  be  spectators  of  each  conflict  for  which  lista  are  set  within 
the  soul.  Such  witnesses  we  are,  through  English  Literature,  of 
the  life  of  our  own  country.  Let  ns  not  begin  the  study  with  a 
dull  belief  that  it  is  but  a  bewilderment  of  names,  dates,  and 
short  summaries  of  conventional  opinion,  which  must  be  learnt  by 
rote.  As  soon  as  we  can  feel  that  we  belong  to  a  free  country 
with  a  noble  past,  let  us  begin  to  learn  through  what  endeavours 
and  to  whHt  end  it  is  free.  Liberty  as  an  abstraction  is  not  worth 
a  song.  It  is  precious  only  for  that  which  it  enables  us  to  be  and 
do.  Let  us  bring  our  hesrts,  then,  to  the  stady  which  we  here 
begin,  and  seek  through  it  accord  with  that  true  soul  of  our 
country  by  which  we  may  be  encouraged  to  maintain  in  our  own 
day  the  best  work  of  our  forefathers. 

The  literature  of  this  country  has  for  its  most  distinctive  mark 
the  religious  sense  of  duty.  It  represents  a  people  striving  through 
successive  generations  to  find  out  the  right  and  do  it,  to  root  out 
the  wrong,  and  labour  ever  onward  for  the  love  of  God.  If  this 
be  really  the  strong  spirit  of  her  people,  to  show  that  it  is  so  is  to 
tell  how  England  won,  and  how  alone  she  can  expect  to  keep,  her 
foremost  place  among  the  nations. 

That  purpose  is  followed  all  through  Mr  Morley’s  book, 
and  the  result  is  a  terse  yet  vivid  history  of  England  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  rather  than  a  mere  history  of  its 
literature.  The*  dates  and  titles  of  all  important  works 
from  Taliesin  and  Beowulf  downwards  are  given,  together 
with  some  account  of  their  contents.  These,  however,  are 
treated  not  solely  or  even  chiefly  as  separate  works,  but  as 
illustrations  of  the  general  progress  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gebce  in  the  country.  Mr  Morley's  main  object  is  to  help 
his  readers  in  understanding  how  the  same  temper  that 
found  various  expression  in  political  and  social  action  was 
uttered  in  written  words  of  song,  romanoe,  or  sober  narra¬ 
tive.  With  this  purpose  ha  traces  his  subject  from  the 


very  beginning,  describing  the  formation  of  our  people  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  their  language ;  and  he  includes 
some  description  of  their  growth  as  a  nation  in  his  account 
of  the  growth  of  their  literature. 

In  this  book,  as  in  the  plan  of  his  *  English  Writers  ’ 
Mr  Morley  divides  our  literature  into  four  periods  ^  “  the 
spirit,”  he  says,  “  remains  the  same  from  first  to  last ;  but 

in  outward  fashion — in  costume  of  thought  as  of  bodies _ 

there  are  marked  variations  in  course  of  time.”  The  first 
period  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  language;  the 
second  that  of  Italian  influence,  when  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio  set  a  fashion,  of  which  Chaucer  was  the  first 
great  imitator,  and  which  lasted  till  after  the  days  of  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare  ;  the  third  that  of  French  influence,  which 
came  in,  almost  full  grown  at  the  birth,  with  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  courtiers  from  France ;  and  the  fourth 
that  of  popular  influence,”  in  which  native  wit  became 
dignified  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  though  here  also,  as  Mr  Morley  points  out,  there 
is  clear  evidence  of  further  influence  from  France,  “  not  of 
polite  French  upon  polite  English,  but  of  nation  upon 
nation.”  We  read  in  the  preface  to  this  section  of  th^ 
book : 

Oar  political  settlement  of  1689,  following  that  of  the  Batch, 
inflaenced  opinion  in  other  countries.  It  was  a  startiog-polnt  of 
thought  which  in  France,  under  cohditions  unlike  ours,  advanced 
daring  the  next  hundred  years  to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Out  of 
intense  feeling  and  quick  wit  of  the  French  came  bold  suggestion 
of  social  systems  that  were  to  solve  all  problems  and  go  far  be¬ 
yond  any  results  attained  by  our  dull  habit  of  accommodating 
ourselves  to  the  possible.  We  should  have  been  worth  little  as  a 
people  if  our  neighbours  had  not  stirred  us  by  their  noble  ardour 
to  achieve,  if  it  might  be,  a  perfect  reconstruction  of  society,  based 
on  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  relation  to  himself,  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  Maker 
if  he  had  one.  That  spirit  of  inquiry  which  we  have  seen  gather¬ 
ing  strength  since  Elizabeth’s  time,  we  shall  find  active  still;  bold 
in  its  testing  of  accepted  facts  and  search  after  new  truth  iu  all 
the  realms  of  knowledge.  In  some  directions  we  shall  find  it 
quickened  and  emboldened  by  this  new  influence  of  France.  We 
shall  find  also  the  reaction  against  despotism  connected  throughout 
Europe  with  the  rise  of  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality,  strong  in 
England,  aiding  the  reaction  against  petty  classicism  and  Latin- 
English,  and  bringing  us,  as  a  Teutonic  race,  to  fellow-feeling  with 
the  kindred  literature  of  the  Germans  at  a  time  when  that  was 
vigorously  representing  the  new  impulse  of  thought.  During  all 
their  contests  against  despotism,  we  have  felt  with  our  neighbours, 
but,  without  need  of  another  revolution  forourselves,  have  plodded 
on,  and  have  not  been  misguided  by  that  quiet  religious  sense  of 
duty  which  does  keep  us,  with  all  our  individual  stupidities,  from 
first  to  last  as  a  nation,  steady  upon  a  road  that  cannot  lead  to 
ruin.  We  have  now  to  trace  in  our  literature  the  mind  of  England 
passing  by  natural  sequence  to  a  form  of  endeavour  iu  our  own 
times  as  distinctly  marked  as  that  of  any  one  age  in  its  earlier  life; 
the  form  of  endeavour  towards  which  all  past  struggle  teuded,  end 
which  works  towards  results  that  five  hundred  years  hence  may  be 
not  half  attained. 

This  ‘  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature  ’  is  hardly  a 
book  to  be  reviewed  in  detail,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
review  it  here  in  a  column.  Its  great  merit  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  compactness  with  which  it  sums  up  our  literary  histoxy 
and  the  sound  judgment  with  which  this  is  generally  done. 
Mr  Morley  does  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  minute 
criticisms  ;  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  writers  he  aims 
only  at  describing  their  general  characteristics  in  clear  and 
bold  terms.  The  book  differs  widely  in  these  respects 
from  the  best  work  written  by  a  foreigner  on  the  subject, 
M.  Taine’s  *  History  of  English  Literature.’  M.  Taine  is 
more  philosophic  than  Mr  Morley,  but  much  less  precise. 
He  describes  our  literature  as  a  shrewd  visitor  would  d^ 
scribe  a  house  or  a  picture  gallery  through  which  he  had 
passed  with  quick  and  discriminating  eye.  Mr  Morley 
speaks  of  it  as  of  a  home  in  which  he  has  spent  all  his 
life,  every  hole  and  corner  of  which  is  familiar  and  dear  to 
him,  and  the  uses  and  purpose  of  which,  in  whole  and  in 
part,  he  has  mastered  by  gradual  and  thorough  experience. 
They  who  would  see  the  wide  difference  of  the  two  writers 
methods  may  compare  the  sections  referring  to  Shakespeare, 
or  better  still  to  Milton.  M.  Taine’s  book  is  certainly  very 
suggestive,  and  claims  respectful  attention  as  the  work  o 
one  who  is  too  entirely  a  Frenchman  to  speak  of  English 
literature  as  other  than  an  outside  critic.  Professor  Mor¬ 
ley’s  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  student  who 
learn  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  literature  and  how  tna 
meaning  may  be  most  fully  apprehended  by  perw® 
acquaintance  with  its  chief  writers. 
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FOODS. 

Foods,  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.  Henry  S. 

King  and  Co. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  that  Dr  Smith’s  is  an 
altogether  satisfactory  book.  Where  the  ability  of  the 
writer  was  beyond  all  doubt,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
interest  and  novelty  of  the  subject,  led  us  to  turn  to  ‘  Foods  ’ 
with  no  small  degree  of  expectation,  it  was  disappointing 
to  find  anything  wanting,  even  if  this  was  the  consequence 
of  undue  anticipations.  The  publishers  of  the  International 
Scientific  Series,  of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part,  write  : 

Although  these  works  are  not  specially  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  beginners,  still,  as  they  are  intended  to 
address  the  non-scientific  public,  they  will  be,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  explanatory  in  character  and  free  from  technicalities. 
The  object  of  each  author  will  be  to  bring  his  subject  as 
near  as  he  can  to  the  general  reader.*’  Such  an  instruc¬ 
tion,  jealously  and  carefully  as  it  is  worded,  must  often 
serve  to  embarrass  an  author  who  pays  any  attention  to  it. 
In  this  particular  case  the  result  is  very  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  Dr  Smith  has  evidently  felt  the  difficulty  of 
writing  from  a  learned  and  scientific  point  of  view,  for 
readers  who  are  above  being  treated  “  popularly  ”  and  yet 
are  non-scientific;  he  has  been  rather  overtasked  in  the 
effort  to  sit  upon  two  stools.  In  the  outset  Dr  Smith 
found  the  whole  subject  too  large  for  treatment  in  a  single 
volume,  and  consequently  Diets  and  Dietaries  *’  were  re¬ 
served  for  a  future  occasion,  and  even  of  what  was  left, 
and  was  best  included  under  the  title  Foods,”  the  materials 
seem  to  have  been  so  multifarious,  the  tabulated  statistics 
and  experimental  results  so  ready  to  hand,  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  a  somewhat  amorphous  structure,  and  a 
blending  of  the  popular  with  the  scientific  of  not  the 
happiest  kind. 

The  book  contains  a  series  of  diagrams,  displaying  the 
effects  of  sleep  and  meals  on  pulsation  and  respiration, 
and  of  various  kinds  of  food  on  respiration  (not,  by-the- 
bye,  at  all  too  well  engraved),  which  as  fhe  results  of  Dr 
Smith’s  own  experiments  possess  a  very  high  value ;  not, 
however,  we  contend,  for  the  largest  class  of  readers  to 
whom  the  book  is  addressed.  Explanations  are  always 
easier,  and  often  only  possible,  by  means  of  co-ordinated 
diagrams,  and  these  diagrams  are  simple  enough  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  facts  here  graphically 
displayed  to  him  will  appear  to  have  so  little  bearing  on  the 
text  that  they  are  better  away.  To  the  scientific  reader 
they  serve  to  substantiate  Dr  Smith’s  assertions,  to  repro¬ 
duce  his  experiments,  but  the  non-scientific  man  for  whom 
the  Isook  is  intended  would  be  content  to  take  these  asser¬ 
tions  for  granted,  and  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  have  been  verified. 
Besides  being  unnecessarily  profuse  with  his  diagrams — a 
good  fault,  though  it  is  a  fault — we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Dr  Smith  at  times  overrates  the  knowledge  of 
facts, — especially  chemical  facts, — and  their  meanings, 
possessed  by  his  readers;  in  this,  however,  we  may  be 
wrong.  But  Dr  Smith  has  had  to  make  headway  against 
another  distinct  difficulty.  Besides  being  compelled  to 
hesitate  between  a  purely  scientific  and  a  purely  popu¬ 
lar  treatment,  he  has  had  to  break  what  is  almost  new 
ground,  and  formulate  his  system  as  he  proceeded.  The 
result  gives  evidence,  if  not  of  carelessness,  at  least  of 
absence  of  system,  as  if  too  little  time  had  been  spent  on 
the  lines  of  the  subject.  Under  hasty  treatment,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  book  can  become  little  more  than  a  list 
of  foods  and  their  properties  arranged  under  the  headings 
that  first  suggest  themselves.  As  an  instance  of  what  may 
be  almost  called  carelessness,  we  find  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  of  a  chapter  headed  ‘‘  Game  and  Poultry  :  ” 

*  ^0  floah  of  the  racoon  is  sometimes  eaten.”  This  in 
the  place  where  it  occurs  is  misleading ;  the  chapter  does 
iiot  profess  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller  animals  which  are 
used  as  food  in  our  own  or  other  countries,  and  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  this  bare  mention  of  the 
ra^on  as  if  it  completed  the  list. 

The  great  value  of  Dr  Smith’s  work  as  a  whole  has  led 
exhausting  the  adverse  criticism  upon  it, 
Which,  after  all,  points  only  to  what  can  be  easily  remedied 


in  a  future  edition — a  few  signs  of  haste  and  want  of 
system,  and  now  and  then  an  injudicious  choice  of  material. 
We  have  not  far  to  go  for  the  occasions  of  favourable 
criticisms.  These  occur,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
throughout  the  book,  but  are  perhaps  most  apparent  in 
those  parts  of  the  subject  with  which  Dr  Smith’s  name  is 
especially  linked.  To  take  the  order  in  which  they  run, 
we  may  refer  first  to  the  chapter  on  “  Preserved  Meats.” 
Seven  typical  methods  of  preservation  are  here  specified : 
by  drying,  by  cold,  by  immersion  in  liquids  and  gases,  by 
coating  with  fat,  by  heat,  by  salting,  and  by.  pressure. 
Progress  will  probably  be  made.  Dr  Smith  thinks,  in  the 
direction  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  methods  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  method  b}’  o6ld  seems 
to  him  at  least  as  hopeful  as  that  by  heat,  which  is  the 
one  employed  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  “  Preserved 
Meat.”  The  verdict  passed  on  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat, 
if  our  readers  are  not  already  familiar  with  it  through  a 
letter  from  Dr  Smith  published  in  the  Times  about  twelve 
months  ago,  should  be  carefully  read.  In  a  few  words,  the 
extract  does  not  produce  beef-tea,  and  never  will  do  so  until 
the  fat,  gelatin,  albumen,  &c.,  extracted  during  the  process 
of  preparation,  have  been  restored.*  It  is  necessary  to 
extract  these  substances,  or  putrefaction  would  set  in,  but 
in  the  process  **  all  that  is  popularly  regarded  as  nutritious 
is  lost.”  What  Dr  Smith  says  on  this  subject  should  be 
read  and  known  by  everybody.  Brown  bread  is  another 
point  on  which  popular  ignorance  excels  itself.  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  more  wholesome,  nutritive,  or  digestive  than  white 
bread  ?  It  seems  hard  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  these 
questions,  so  that  popular  ignorance  has  some  excuse ;  but 
this  much  is  clear,  that  bran  stimulates  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  the  bowels,  and  this  of  course  becomes 
harmful  when,  the  food  is  hurried  away  before  the  full 
amount  of  nutrition  has  been  extracted  from  it. 

Incidentall)r,  we  come  upon  a  tabulated  report  of  the 
butter  supplied  to  the  twenty-seven  metropolitan  work- 
houses.  In  thirteen  cases  its  character  does  not  sink  below 
“  tolerable,”  but  for  the  rest  “  nasty,”  “  rather  rank,”  and 
”  exceedingly  bad  ”  seem  to  be  the  correct  phrases.  There 
is  something  grotesque  in  the  idea  of  the  old  women’s  ward 
discussing  a  sample  of  the  rather  rank  ”  type.  Here  and 
there  Dr  Smith  throws  in  a  recipe  of  the  most  enticing 
nature.  Of  these  we  may  mention,  without  having  space 
to  quote  them,  the  poached  egg  as  prepared  in  France, 
Mexico,  and  the  East,  and  a  preparation  of  laver  cooked  in 
hock. 

The  discussion  of  the  foods  included  under  the  division 
of  **  Liquids  is  of  less  interest,  though  perhaps  of  equal 
value  as  the  fonher  part  of  the  volume.  Dr  Smith’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  tea  have  been  most  extended,  and,  without 
quoting  details/  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  of^his 
conclusions,  -i 

i.‘>i 

In  reference  to  nnln’ition,  we  may  say  that  tea  increases  waste, 
since  it  promotes  the  transformation  of  food  without  supplying 
nutriment,  and  increases  the  loss  of  heat  without  supplying  fuel, 
and  it  is  therefore  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
usually  eat  too  much,  and  after  a  full  meal,  when  the  process  of 
assimilation  should  be  quickened,  but  is  less  adapted  to  the  poor 
and  ill  fed,  and  during  fasting. 

To  take  tea  .before  a  meal  is  as  absurd  as  not  to  take  it  after  a 
meal,  unless  the  system  be  at  all  times  replete  with  nutritive 
material;  and, the. fashion  of  the  day  of  taking  tea  at  about  five 
o'clock  can  only  be  defended  when  there  has  been  a  hearty  lunch 
at  one  or  twot,  o’clock,  and  an  anticipated  dinner  or  supper  at 
seven  or  eight  o'clock.  For  those  to  take  tea  before  dinner  who 
eat  little  or  no  lunch,  must  be  so  far  injurious  and  tend  to  promote 
irritability  of  the  stomach. 

Under  the,  heading  of  Gaseous  Food  is  a  chapter  on 

Atmospheric  Air,”  and  in  this  way  Ventilation  is  naturally 
included  within  the  limits  of  Foods.  This  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  how 
much  has  to  be  said  on  this  point. 

We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
economy  of  foods,  the  reasons  which  have  led  unconsciously 
to  the  adoption  of  white  bread  by  the  poor,  and  the  very 
general  abandonment  of  an  oatmeal  diet.  These  and  many 
other  similar  economical  discussions  of  great  interest  are 
touched  upon  incidentally ;  they  form,  indeed,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  whole  subject.  ^  .  n 

If  the  faults  which  Dr  Smith  has  committed  m  this  the 
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first  instalment  of  his  complete  work  on  Food  and  I^ets 
are  almost  unavoidable,  it  is  certain  that  his  qualifications 
for  the  task  are  so  great,  that  with  more  care  and  more 
system  he  could  easily  have  produced  a  better  piece  of  work. 


CHARLES  I.*8  FIRST  PARLIAMENT. 

Debates  in  the  Home  of  Commons  in  1625.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley,  Bart.  By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner.  The  Camden  Society. 

The  proceedings  of  the  famous  Long  Parliament,  first 
summoned  in  3  640,  and  memorable  to  the  latest  day  in 
English  history  for  the  extraordinary  occurrences  that 
signalised  its  existence, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  impeach¬ 
ment  and  beheading  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  Irish 
Massacre,  the  passing  of  the  **  Remonstrance,’*  and  the 
attempted  arrest  of  the  five  members ;  followed  by  the 
great  civil  war,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  King’s  execution — have  so 
far  obscured  the  transactions  of  the  three  previous  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  Charles’s  reign  that  comparatively  little  notice 
has  been  taken  of  them  by  our  popular  historians.  But, 
in  truth,  the  great  events  that  transpired  under  the  Long 
Parliament  were  only  the  natural  culmination  of  the 
seething  ideas  and  inspirations  that  characterised  the 
previous  four  assemblies.  Of  these  four  the  third  has 
been  always  regarded  as  the  most  important.  Meeting  in 
1628,  it  passed  the  memorable  Petition  of  Rights.  Charles 
dissolved  this  Parliament,  and  for  eleven  years,  through 
natural  perversion  and  under  the  influence  of  wicked 
advisers,  called  no  other  to  meet  him.  His  fourth  Parlia* 
ment  met  in  1640,  but  was  speedily  dismissed,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  the  one  which  eventually  abolished  even  the 
King  himself.  Charles’s  first  and  second  Parliaments 
remain  to  bo  accounted  for — those  namely  of  1625  and 
1626 ;  each  distinguished  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
brought  under  debate,  and  the  ability  shown  in  their  dis¬ 
cussion.  Fortunately  a  record  has  been  preserved  of  the 
debates  in  the  Commons  House  during  the  session  of  the 
first  of  these  assemblies.  This  has  been  discovered  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley,  a  lineal  descendant,  we 
believe,  of  the  Sir  Richard  Knightley,  who,  together  with 
Sir  Francis  Hastings,  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council 
in  James’s  reign  for  having  presented  a  petition  for  refor¬ 
mation  from  the  Puritans  of  Northamptonshire.  On  that 
occasion  Knightley  made  his  submission  to  the  Council, 
and  escaped  without  punishment ;  but  Hastings  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  offence,  and  was  in 
consequence  confined  for  some  time  to  his  own  house. 

The  Camden  Society  has  done  well  in  printing  these 
debates,  and  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  so  able  an  editor 
as  Mr  Gardiner  to  take  charge  of  their  publication.  We 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  such  an  addition 
to  the  store  of  materials  for  a  history  of  this  eventful 
period  in  our  annals,  but  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of 
the  salient  points  which  occupied  the  attention  of  this  first 
Parliament.  Among  its  members  were  some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  in  England.  On  the  opposition  side  were  Pym, 
Hampden,  Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  the  two  Hothams,  Alford,  Vane,  Sandys, 
Glanvile,  Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  a  host  of  other 
distinguished  persons.  On  the  Court  side  were  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Edmundes,  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Household  ;  Sir  John  Cooke,  Commissioner  of 
the  Navy ;  Sir  R.  Naunton,  Master  of  the  Wards  ;  Heath, 
‘Solicitor-General ;  and  Sir  Humphrey  May,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — the  last  mentioned  being,  perhaps, 
the  ablest  of  Charles’s  supporters. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  June,  when,  after 
listening  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Commons  with¬ 
drew  to  their  own  House,  and  chose  Sir  Thomas  Crewe  for 
Speaker,  the  same  who  had  filled  that  office  in  the  last 
Parliament  of  James.  They  immediately  proceeded  to 
business,  and  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  very  soon  began 
to  show  itself.  There  was  no  high-flown  sentiment  of 
attachment  to  the  King’s  person  exhibited  by  them  ;  no 
congratulation  was  made  to  him  upon  his  marriage  with  a 
French  Princess ;  no  confidence  expressed  in  his  adoption 


of  Buckingham  for  his  chief  Minister.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  succession  of  a  young  monarch  to  the  throne 
would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  his  first  Parliament 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  wearied  as  thev 
were,  and  disgusted  with  the  debaucheries  and  excesses  of 
the  old  King,  would  fly  for  relief  to  a  new  sovereign,  as  one 
likely  to  atone  for  the  irregularities  of  his  predecessor 
Charles,  however,  since  his  accession,  had  given  them  no 
earnest  of  any  change  in  the  old  policy.  Buckingham 
occupied  the  same  place  in  his  Ministry  and  affections  that 
he  had  held  under  James — Buckingham,  so  well  described 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  as  “  An  unwholesome  cloud 
drawn  up  from  the  earth  by  the  rays  of  majesty,  which 
darkened  the  setting  and  obscured  the  rising  sun.’* 
Charles’s  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria  was  eminently 
unpopular  ;  scarcely  less  so  than  his  projected  alliance  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.  All  England  at  the  time  had  a 
hearty  detestation  of  Popery,  yet  here  not  only  was  the 
King  himself  married  to  one  of  the  proscribed  religion,  but 
already,  through  her  influence,  the  laws  against  Popish 
recusants  had  been  allowed  to  slumber.  Thus  early  in 
Charles’s  career  was  the  truth  beginning  to  be  made 
manifest  of  Milton’s  judgment  respecting  him,  pronounced 
later  on  in  the  *  Iconoclastes  ’ :  •*  Whether  with  his  enemies 
or  friends,  in  the  court  or  camp,  he  was  always  in  the 
hands  of  another ;  now  of  his  wife  ;  then  of  the  bishops  ; 
now  of  the  peers  ;  then  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  lastly,  of  his 
enemies.  For  the  most  part,  too,  he  followed  the  worse 
counsel,  and  almost  always  of  the  worser  men.” 

The  consequence  was  that  when  Parliament  met,  the 
talk  was  almost  entirely  of  ”  grievances.”  It  was,  in  fact, 
proposed  at  the  very  commencement  that  there  should  be 
a  committee  of  grievances,  and,  although  this  was  over¬ 
ruled,  the  subject  continually  cropped  up  in  the  course  of 
their  proceedings.  Money  was  demanded  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
to  enable  the  King  to  carry  out  the  engagements  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Spain.  The 
supplies  voted  by  the  last  Parliament  for  this  purpose  were 
all  spent,  and  now  it  was  sought  to  involve  the  House  in  a 
much  larger  war  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  ”  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  schemes  for  a  Continental  war  on  ,the  largest 
scale  far  outstripped  the  sober  requirements  of  the  old 
King.  There  was  an  engagement  for  a  joint  expedition 
with  the  French,  under  Mansfield,  against  the  Palatinate, 
costing  England  20,000Z.  a  month.  There  was  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  a  subsidy  of  30,OOOZ.  a  month  to  the  Eling  of 
Denmark  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field  in  the  North  of 
Germany.  There  were  plans  for  sending  ships  to  attack 
Genoa,  and  an  army  to  besiege  Dunkirk.  And  all  this 
on  the  simple  faith  that  when  Parliament  met  it  would 
vote  the  enormous  sums  needed  to  carry  out  a  policy  far 
wilder  than  that  of  which  every  independent  speaker 
who  touched  upon  the  subject  in  the  last  session  had 
expressed  his  decided  disapprobation.”  The  whole  amount, 
in  fact,  for  which  Buckingham  had  made  the  King 
responsible  reached  as  high  as  1,025,000Z.,  a  sum  of 
unprecedented  magnitude  in  those  days ;  w^hile  of  this 
sum  only  250,000Z.  or  300,000Z.  had  received  any  sanction 
from  James’s  Parliament.  The  new  House  was  urged  for 
the  honour  of  the  King  and  the  nation  to  act  liberally  in 
the  matter  of  supplies,  but  it  showed  no  disposition  ^  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  favourite. 
The  members  expressed  themselves  as  being  much  more 
interested  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home.  The 
subject  of  religion  was  one  upon  which  they  all  felt 
strongly.  The  indulgence  shown  to  Popish  recusants  since 
the  accession  of  Charles  was  a  main  grievance  with  the 
new  House.  We  smile  nowadays  at  the  earnestness  with 
which  members  of  Parliament  were  then  wont  to  discuss 
religious  topics.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  restriction  of  the  prerogative  were 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  observance  of  the  laws, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  enacted  in  the  matter  of 
religion  by  previous  Parliaments.  It  was  not  for  the  King, 
either  by  virtue  of  his  Sovereign  power  or  by  any  side-way 
means,  to  dispense  with  their  due  administration. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  report  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  exist- 
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lag  laws  were  carried  out,  and  what  further  steps  should  supply  foreign  Princes.”  Sir  Francis  Seymour  observed 
be  taken,  whether  by  petition  to  his  Majesty  or  otherwise,  “  that  he  knew  no  ground  of  this  meeting,  unless  some,  out 
to  ensure  their  fulfilment.  Various  members  spoke  upon  of  private  ends,  seek  to  put  dissension  betwixt  the  King 
this  subject ;  one  pointing  out  that,  whereas,  at  the  end  of  and  his  people,  and  give  this  advice  out  of  ignorance  or 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  there  were  only  400  priests  and  sixty  malice,  rather  than  out  of  any  care  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Jesuits  in  the  whole  kingdom,  there  were  now  as  many  as 
1,050.  Another  remarked  on  the  great  increase  of  Popish 
schoolmasters  ;  and  a  third  contended  against  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  Popery  “  by  printing  books  of  mediation  to 
reconcile  us  and  the  Papists,  such  as  Mr  Montague’s,  where 


His  Majesty  was  at  first  well  contented.  .  .  .  Since 

Princes  must  see  and  hear  with  other  eyes  and  ears,  how 
happy  is  that  King  who  reposeth  his  counsel  upon  men  of 
worthiness,  and  how  unhappy  he  who  resteth  upon  one  or 
two,  and  they  such  as  know  better  how  to  flatter  and  to 


•of  forty-seven  questions,  he  defends  but  seven  or  eight  to  be  beg  of  him  than  how  to  give  him  good  counsel !  Here  give 


matters  in  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  Papists.”  Monta-  me  leave  to  remember,  fo 
gue’s  book  here  mentioned,  ‘  A  New  Oagge  for  an  Old  that  she  governed  by  a  ; 
Ooose,’  proved  to  be  a  pregnant  subject  of  dispute  between  rewarded  any  one  but  for 
Charles  and  the  House,  not  only  in  this  Parliament,  but  in  it  was  out  of  her  abunda 
the  succeeding  one,  when  a  formal  report  respecting  it  was  to  give  to  others.”  Sir  1 
drawn  up  by  Pym  to  the  order  of  the  House.  Montague  in  the  course  of  which  ] 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  Seijeant-at-  makes  him  remember  wh 
Arms,  but  the  King,  who  had  made  him  his  chaplain,  stepped  Parliaments.  Yet  he  is 
in  to  shield  him,  and  subsequently  advanced  him  to  a  ordered  proceedings  of  Ps 
bishopric.  a  mixture  of  good  and 

When  the  supplies  came  to  be  asked  for,  one  of  the  struggling  with  the  preroj 
country  gentlemen  proposed  to  give  the  modest  sum  of  one  was  ill,  but  not  that  whh 
subsidy  and  a  fifteenth,  amounting  to  85,000/.  This  was  the  disorders  of  the  time, 
subsequently  increased  to  two  subsidies,  or  140,000/.,  which  a  reformation.  When  kii 
was  all  that  Charles  obtained  from  the  Parliament  of  1625,  should  not,  subjects  have 
but  to  obtain  even  this  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  they  ought  not.  Let  us 
On  the  11th  of  July,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  power,  nor  yet  fall  so  low 
the  plague  in  London,  Parliament  was  adjourned  until  the  name  of  the  prerogative. 

Ist  of  August,  when  it  was  to  meet  at  Oxford.  At  Oxford  the  subjects . 

accordingly,  on  the  day  mentioned,  the  House  of  Commons  Parliaments,  but  to  give 
again  met.  As  before,  its  first  business  was  in  a  matter  of  shame  of  Parliaments.  . 
religion.  Certain  Jesuits  had  received  pardons  through  the  estate  and  government,  a 
mediation  of  the  French  Ambassador,  notwithstanding  the  make  this  Parliament  the 


me  leave  to  remember,  for  the  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  she  governed  by  a  grave  and  wise  Council,  and  never 
rewarded  any  one  but  for  desert,  and  that  so  sparingly  that 
it  was  out  of  her  abundance,  not  taking  from  the  subjects 
to  give  to  others.”  Sir  Robert  Philips  made  a  long  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  “  This  place,  Oxford, 
makes  him  remember  what  hath  been  done  here  in  former 
Parliaments.  Yet  he  is  none  of  those  that  love  the  dis¬ 
ordered  proceedings  of  Parliaments.  In  all  actions  there  is 
a  mixture  of  good  and  what  was  ill  in  our  forefathers 
struggling  with  the  prerogative.  Let  us  avoid  that  which 
was  ill,  but  not  that  which  was  good.  They  looked  into 
the  disorders  of  the  time,  and  concluded  with  the  King  for 
a  reformation.  When  kings  are  persuaded  to  do  what  they 
should  not,  subjects  have  been  often  transported  to  do  what 
they  ought  not.  Let  us  not  come  too  near  the  heels  of 
power,  nor  yet  fall  so  low  as  to  suffer  all  things  under  the 
name  of  the  prerogative.  Let  us  look  into  the  right  of 

the  subjects . To  give  money  is  the  end  of 

Parliaments,  but  to  give  money  upon  a  catch  will  be  the 

shame  of  Parliaments . Let  us  look  into  the 

estate  and  government,  and  finding  that  which  is  amiss 
make  this  Parliament  the  reformer  of  the  Commonwealth.” 


King’s  answer  in  reply  to  the  petition  of  the  House  that  the  Sir  Edward  Coke  pointed  out  numerous  precedents  against 
laws  should  be  enforced.  Montague’s  business  likewise  giving  any  further  subsidy,  and  showed  that  the  King  by 
occupied  their  attention.  The  Serjeant  had  been  ordered  careful  management  of  the  Crown  property  and  other 
to  produce  him,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  mentioned  that  he  methods,  had  it  in  his  power  to  raise  money  enough  for  his 
had  “  received  a  letter  from  him  (which  was  now  read),  exigencies. 

containing  an  excuse  of  his  not  coming  by  reason  he  was  On  the  9th  of  August  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
sick  of  the  passion  hippocondriacaiy  Sir  Robert  Philips,  ham  was  reported  in  the  Commons,  setting  forth  the 
Wentworth,  Coke,  Eliot,  and  others  spoke  upon  the  subject,  reasons  of  the  additional  supply  asked  for.  On  the  follow- 
all  condemning  the  iniquities  contained  in  Montague’s  book,  ing  day,  Sir  F.  Seymour,  speaking  on  the  subject  observed, 
On  the  4th  of  August  the  House  was  invited  to  meet  the  **The  causes  of  this  necessity  are  more  fit  to  be  opened 

King’s  Majesty  in  Christ  Church  hall,  on  which  occasion —  than  the  necessity  itself . The  King  is  the 

The  King,  in  a  ehort  speech,  declared  the  engagement  to  fountain  of  honour,  and  yet  that  hath  been  made  a  mer- 
those  great  affairs,  wherein  we  did  partake  with  him,  his  good  chantable  commodity  to  be  obtained  by  money  rather  than 
acceptance  of  our  late  gift,  the  impossibility  he  had  to  go  by  desert.  140,000/.  is  computed  to  have  been  gotten 
through  with  so  many  great  affairs  as  were  now  in  hand  this  way.  Who  will  bring  up  his  son  in  learning  when 
without  further  help.  He  knew  it  was  a  time  of  danger,  money  is  the  way  to  preferment  ?  The  price  of  a  serjeant 
and  left  us  to  consider  whether  was  greater,  the  danger  of  is  as  known  as  the  price  of  a  calf  ;  and  they  which  buy 
the  sickness  or  of  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  dear  must  certainly  sell  dear.  If  his  Majesty  hear  not  of 
great  preparations  he  had  made,  though  they  had  cost  him  this  by  us,  he  shall  never  hear  of  it  in  his  bedchamber.” 
great  sums  of  money,  yet  it  were  better  half  the  ships  This  member  further  added,  “  There  is  a  thing  that  makes 
should  perish  in  the  sea  than  that  the  fleet  should  not  now  him  most  against  giving,  which  hath  not  yet  been  observed, 
go  out.  He  concluded  with  telling  us  that  in  two  days  we  that  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  under  colour  of  a 
should  have  a  particular  answer  to  our  petition  for  religion.”  message,  should  press  the  Commons  with  arguments  for  a 
“Mr  Secretary”  (Lord  Conway)  then  entered  into  a  state-  subsidy.”  Sir  Guy  Palmer  observed  that,  “For  the  dis- 
ment  of  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  weightiness  of  the  orders  in  Henry  Vllth’s  time,  Empson  and  Dudley  were 
King’s  engagements.  Sir  John  Cooke,  by  express  order  of  hanged  in  Henry  VHIth’s  time.” 

the  King,  did  the  same,  concluding  his  speech  as  follows  :  On  the  following  day  “  several  informations  were  given 

“There  is  no  less  disbursed  already  than  40,000/.  His  of  divers  injuries  done  to  his  Majesty’s  subjects  upon  the  sea 
Majesty’s  coffers  are  empty.  It  is  fit  you  should  consider  and  sea-coasts  by  the  pirates,  Dunkirkers,  and  Rochellers.” 
what  to  do.  No  King  loves  his  subjects,  the  laws,  and  reli-  This  was  made  an  additional  reason  for  giving — namely, 
gion  better  than  he ;  and  he  is  persuaded  no  subjects  love  to  enable  the  King  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  his  sea- 
their  Prince  better  ;  therefore  he  leaves  it  to  your  choice  faring  subjects.  It  was  objected  to  this — “  that  the  King  s 
what  to  do,  so  as  it  may  be  put  into  the  balance  whether  ships  do  nothing,  going  up  and  down  feasting  in  every  good 
it  be  better  to  suffer  this  action  to  fall,  or  to  stay  a  while  port.”  Another  observed,  “  The  tonnage  and  poundage  is 
together,  so  that  you  may  resolve  to  yield  him  convenient  granted  to  the  King  in  consideration  of  his  guarding  the 
kolp.”  Cooke’s  words  were  only  thrown  away.  Two  sea.”  Sir  R.  Maunsell  pointed  out  that  “  the  defence  of 
subsidies  and  two  fifteenths  were  asked  for  in  addition  to  the  kingdom  is  one  of  the  considerations  mentioned  in  the 
the  former  supply,  and  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  last  act  of  subsidy,”  ajid  Sir  F,  Seymour,  who  followed 
proposal  was  received.  Sir  Simon  Weston  said:  “Causes  him,  said — “Let  us  lay  the  fault  where  it  is  :  the  Duke  of 
®ught  to  be  expressed  before  effects.  Let  us  first  desire  to  Buckingham  is  trusted,  and  it  must  needs  be  either  in  him 


know  our  enemy,  before  we  agree  to  contribute  to  a  war.  or  his  agents.”  Sir  H.  Martin,  who  was,  upon  the  ^^ko  e. 
If  there  be  a  just  occasion,  he  deserves  not  the  privilege  of  rather  favourable  to  the  measure,  spoke  as  follows  :  u  - 

u  subject  that  will  not  sacrifice  both  his  estate  and  his  life  jects  may  fall  into  two  extremes,  dl^ptcL  contumacia  an 
or  the  public.  We  have  amongst  us  enemies  to  the  State,  deforme  ohsequium.  He  would  advise  the  mean  ,  praying 
Lot  U8  begin  with  their  estates  who  use  their  means  to  that  his  Sovereign  may  desire  nothing  but  w  a  is  o  e 
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four  thousand  rupees  for  implicating  tbo  guilty  person  ho 
surely  deserves  double  the  amount  f vr  ruining  a  person 
wholly  innocent.  The  author’s  o  ject,  however,  was  not 


granted,  yet,  if  he  do,  he  would  have  it  denied  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  appear  we  take  no  pleasure  in  it ;  to  deny 
the  thing,  not  himself.  The  Commonwealth  stands  in  need 
of  physic,  and  likes  the  medicines,  but  doubts  that  August 
is  no  good  season  to  apply  them.  Tiberius  was  wont  to 
say,  common  persons  are  counselled  by  profit,  princes  by 
fame  ;  and  therefore  he  would  examine  this  proposition  by 
profit.  .  .  Supply  ought  to  be  in  the  last  place.  Though 
the  time  be  somewhat  inverted,  yet  there  is  an  assurance  of 
quid  pro  quo,  Kemedies  are  ever  of  slower  operation  than 
diseases ;  there  is  a  time  designed,  whereof  his  Majesty  hath 
assured  us,  when  the  disease  may  be  opened  and  physic 
applied.  Besides,  we  are  not  altogether  without  satisfaction. 
The  answer  concerning  religion  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money.  So  is  the  taking  away  of  this  odious  intolerable 
power  of  ambassadors,  the  Lords  offering  to  join  us  to  that 
purpose.’*  This  sententious  gentleman  was  followed  by  Sir 
George  More,  who  remembered  a  precedent  xxxiv. 
Elizabeth,  when  there  was  a  subsidy  given  and  two  fifteenths. 
The  Parliament  sent  a  message  to  the  Queen  with  an  offer 
of  a  further  supply.  Her  Majesty’s  answer  was,  she  would 
search  the  bottom  of  her  own  coffers  before  she  would  draw 
any  more  from  her  subjects.” 

Of  that  sort  were  the  arguments  used  whether  for  or 
against  giving,  the  speakers  who  were  against  far  outnum¬ 
bering  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  additional  grant. 
The  determination  of  the  majority  was  sufficiently  shown. 
Not  one  doit  would  the  House  give  beyond  the  original 
two  subsidies.  This  being  so,  the  House  had  no  longer 
any  raison  d'etre  in  the  eyes  of  men  like  Buckingham  and 
Charles.  Consequently,  on  the  12th  August,  while  still 
occupied  in  discussing  the  question,  a  message  came  from 
the  Lords  through  the  gentleman  usher.  “  The  gentle¬ 
man  usher  was  called  in,  who  signified  from  the  Lords 
that  they  had  received  a  commission  from  his  Majesty 
and  desired  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  come  up  with 
the  Speaker  to  hear  the  same  executed,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  performed  and  the  Parliament  dissolved.” 

Such  was  the  end  of  Charles’s  first  Parliament ;  one  in 
which  not  merely  was  heard  the  low  growl  of  the  coming 
tempest,  but  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  utterances  of 
the  members  were  loud  enough  and  sufficiently  determined 
to  give  earnest  of  the  noble  stand  which  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  make,  and  afterwards  did  make,  in  behalf  of 
liberty  as  opposed  to  favouritism  and  royal  prerogative. 

G.  B. 


so  much  to  write  a  well-balauced  and  finished  story  as  to 
depict  Mahratta  life  as  it  was  in  his  own  day,  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  surpass 
either  the  realism  of  his  pictures  of  court,  household, 
military,  and  religious  life,  or  the  vivid  insight  he  affords 
of  that  hazardous  interplay  of  intrigue  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonages  are  not  so  much  actors  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  one 
another.  After  all,  theretore,  ‘  Pandurang  Hari  ’  possesses 
very  high  merits  of  its  own.  Its  plain,  off-hand,  matter- 
of-fact  realism  is  a  far  more  valuable  quality  in  a  book  of 
this  sort  than  the  “  artistic  ”  treatment  of  a  trained  and 
polished  writer.  „ 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  both  of  the  times 
and  of  our  interest  in  the  story  are  the  beginning  lines, 
in  which  Pandurang  tells  of  his  **  earliest  sense  of  existence.” 
He  has  “  a  clear  recollection  ”  of  how  he  was  extricated 
from  the  hoofs  of  a  troop  of  horses  and  bullocks,  by  a 
Mahratta,  with  a  large  white  turban,  stuffed  coat,  dirty 
boots,  and  a  tremendous  sword  dangling  at  his  side.  To 
all  questions  as  to  who  were  his  parents,  whence  he  came, 
what  was  his  age,  what  was  his  name,  the  foundling  could 
only  reply — “  I  don’t  know.”  But  the  red  mark  on  his 
forehead  proved  that  he  was  a  Hindoo,  and  being  adopted 
by  Sawunt  Eao,  he  was  named  Pandurang  Hari.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  became  a  writer  in  the  establishment 
of  his  foster-father,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had  golden 
opportunities  of  fieecing  people  who  went  to  petition  the 
chief  in  matters  of  law-suits,  &c.  We,  of  course,  speedily 
witness  the  first  display  in  the  book  of  the  game  of 
diamond-cut-diamond.  The  story  is,  however,  too  long,  and 
can  only  be  given  in  briefest  outline.  A  man  named 
Hy batty  comes  to  claim  justice  against  another,  named 
Tulsajee.  Pandurang  promises  admission  only  on  receipt  of 
rupees,  and  then  delays  the  longer  the  more  money  he 
receives  from  his  dupe,  the  plaintiff.  The  end  is  that 
Hybatty  takes  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  robs 
and  murders  Tulsajee.  Hybatty  buries  his  treasure  beneath 
a  tree,  after  Pandurang,  looking  down  from  the  branches 
of  a  neighbouring  one,  has,  to  his  horror,  overheard  the 
robber  vow  to  take  his  life  also.  Pandurang  secretly 
informs  the  village  authority,  and  Hybatty  is  accused 
of  the  crime,  but,  also  secretly,  is  promised  pardon 
on  condition  of  paying  1,000  rupees,  that  is,  half  of  the 
buried  treasure,  which  Pandurang,  also  secretly,  has 
dug  up  and  buried  beneath  the  mat  on  which  he  sleeps. 
The  imprisoned  Hybatty  jauntily  assents,  but,  shortly 
afterwards,  **  a  frightful  yell  ”  reveals  the  failure  of  the 
messenger — the  culprit’s  son — who  had  been  despatched  to 
dig  up  the  ransom.  Of  course,  the  guardian  of  justice  is 
incensed ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  Dheers  (execu¬ 
tioners)  and  a  new  rope,  **  in  a  few  minutes  Hybatty  was 
a  corpse.”  Pandurang  evidently  has  talent.  But  even 
Pandurang  is  not  all-seeing.  He  has  a  rival  in  his  patron’s 
establishment,  who  has  discovered  his  intrigues  and  found 
the  secret  hoard  in  Pandurang’s  apartment,  and  the  end  is 
that  our  hero  is  accused  by  the  sons  of  the  victims — almost 
with  overwhelming  evidence — of  the  murder,  both  of 
Tulsajee  and  of  Hybatty.  Ho  has,  in  fact,  almost  pre¬ 
maturely  ended  his  career,  when  his  rival,  the  carcoon  or 
head  clerk,  makes  a  false  move  in  producing  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  treasure  he  has  discovered.  Of  this  Pan¬ 
durang  takes  advantage,  and  he  anticipates  the  carcoon 
by  making  a  full  confession,  and  showing  how  he  had 
procured  the  death  of  Hybatty  only  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defence.  Dismissal  from  the  service  of  Sawunt  Eao  is  both 
Pandurang’s  punishment  and  the  beginning  of  his  weird 
and  almost  countless  adventures.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
short  review  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  them,  or  of  the 
writer’s  revelations  of  native  morality.  But  we  may  say 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  mild  specimen  of  the  instances  of 
perverted  ingenuity,  or  diabolical  cleverness,  with  which 
the  work  abounds. 

We  next  find  Pandurang  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Holkar,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Topee  Wallas — the 
English.  He  gives  a  most  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of 
“  that  most  villanoiis  medley  of  every  clumsy  shift  under 
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Pandurang  Hari;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Preface  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Henry  S.  Eing  and  Co. 

Though,  in  very  many  respects,  at  least  on  a  level  with 
the  best  of  most  popular  tales  of  Oriental  life,  *  Pandurang 
Hari  ’  threatened,  most  unaccountably,  to  fall  into  oblivion. 
It  was  first  published  in  182t> ;  but  so  completely  had  the 
work  been  forgotten,  that  quite  recently,  when  its  repro¬ 
duction  was  resolved  upon,  scarcely  a  single  copy  of  it  was 
to  be  found  in  any  library  in  the  kingdom.  Its  republica¬ 
tion,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  is  therefore  a 
thing  to  be  glad  of. 

Those  persons — perhaps  they  are  in  the  majority-^who 
criticise  a  work,  not  from  the  author’s  standpoint,  but  from 
that  of  their  own  good  selves,  will  find  much  to  condemn 
in  *  Pandurang  Hari.’  The  plot  of  the  novel,”,  as  it  is 
called,  is  sometimes  as  improbable  as  it  is  intricate  ;  and 
the  artist,  when  in  trouble,  draws  very  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  his  Dens  es  machind.  The  book,  moreover,  is 
not  so  much  a  tale  as  a  collection  of  tales,  though  the  same 
characters  appear  throughout,  and  by  their  interaction  lead 
to  the  happy  end  of  the  hero’s  adventurea  as  a  wanderer 
over  India.  Neither  is  it  remarkable  for  literary  grace,  for 
wit,  or  for  humour.  Of  the  last  quality  almost  the  only 
instance  we  can  call  to  mind  is  that  in  which  the  hero, 
though  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  a  certain  murder, 
yet,  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  offers  to  bring  the 
crime  home  to  a  man  who  likewise  happened  to  be  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  latter — that  is,  of  the  real  murderer— 
and  then  argues  that,  if  he  deserves  the  public  reward  of 
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the  sun” — a  Mahratta  army.  The  battle  of  Assaye 
comes  in  for  a  passing  allusion.  And  wo  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  English  oflScers  :  “  The  general  was 
dressed  in  a  long  red  coat  covered  with  goli.  Many  of  his 
Sirdars  were  equally  well  arrayed,  and  were  attending 
him  at  the  time.  The  general  sat  on  a  throne,  and  we 
upon  the  carpet  as  usual.  It  struck  me  as  most  extraordinary 
to  see  them  wearing  shoes  and  boots  when  walking  on  a 
carpet,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  open 
plain.  I  saw  one  of  them  filthy  enough  to  spit  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  then  put  it  into  his  pocket  again,  which 
nearly  turned  me  sick.  Qoparrah  felt  as  much  disgust  as 
I  did  at  the  sight.”  The  war  ended,  Pandurang  is  cut 
adrift.  He  enters  into  a  short-lived  association  with  Oab- 
bage  Gousla,  a  member  of  that  fraternity  of  holy  mendi¬ 
cants,  the  Oosseins  ;  and  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
hideous  rites,  filthy  lives,  and  secret  crimes  of  the  pions 
villains.  -  His  rescue  of  a  beautiful  girl  called  Sagoonah, 
his  falling  in  love  with  her,  his  repeated  searches  after  her, 
and  his  various  adventures  with  Gabbage  Gousla,  who  is 
employed  to  capture  Sagoonah,  occupy  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  volumes,  and  give  occasion  to  many  a  weird 
and  vivid  scene.  In  the  second  volume  it  turns  out  that 
Pandurang  is  the  only  son  of  the  true  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Sattarah.  Sagoonah  is  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  be¬ 
trothed  when  a  child,  and  Gabbage  is  his  uncle,  who  had 
dogged  him  about  to  compass  his  destruction.  The  story 
ends  with  the  restoration  of  Gabbage ’s  brother,  and  the 
marriage  of  Pandurang,  who  at  last  is  in  a  position  to  lead 
an  honest  life. 

We  would  recommend  readers  of  this  book  to  study  well 
the  introduction  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  a  man  who  is  second 
to  none  in  his  knowledge  of  Western  India.  While  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  work,  and  of  its  photographic  accuracy  in  depicting 
scenes  of  daily  life.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  thinks  that  the  author 
of  the  novel — Mr  Hockley,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  was  a  meml^r  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service 
— drew  the  Mahratta  character  in  colours  too  dark  ;  that, 
in  a  word,  his  contempt  for  the  natives  arose  from  some 
share  of  that  inability  to  appreciate,  or  sjnupathise  with, 
native  character,  with  which  the  Hindoos  taunt  English¬ 
men  even  to  the  present  day.-  At  any  rate,  the  contrast 
between  the  Mahratta  country  of  1872  and  that  of  this 
tale  of  eighty  years  ago  is  sufficiently  startling.  No  doubt 
there  were  frightful  abuses  under  native  rule ;  and  ‘  Pan¬ 
durang  Hari  ’  will  have  done  good  service,  were  it  only  in 
pointing  out — as  it  does  so  quietly  and  vividly — the  won¬ 
derful  change  from  the  oppressions  and  anarchy  under  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  peace  and  security  that  have  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  conquerors — the  Topee  Wallas. 

J.  M. 


Lewis,  that  he  disclaims  the  title  **  edition  **  altogether  for 
his  book.  His  annotations  are  modestly  called  by  him  only 
“  the  materials  and  memoranda  for  notes they  were 
designed  for  a  real  edition  which  he  had  projected,  and  as 
the  project  cannot  be  carried  out,  they  are  printed  as  they 
stand.  Even  so,  we  can  but  repeat  our  quovsum  hcBCy  and 
devoutly  trust  that  our  shelves  may  not  have  to  groan 
beneath  the  weight  of  abortive  editions  added  to  indifferent 
ones.  Mr  Lewis’s  scholarship  is,  at  best,  of  the  very 
thinnest ;  he  gives  no  sort  of  clue  to  his  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion  among  various  readings,  and  he  speaks  vaguely  of  the 
Codex  Pithoeus  in  his  preface,  ”  the  most  ancient  and  valu¬ 
able  MS.  of  Juvenal  extant  (if  it  be  still  extant),”  with  a 
painful  suggestion  of  not  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about. 
He  should  have  at  least  consulted  Mr  Simcox’s  brief  but 
masterly  summary  of  remarks  upon  Pitbon’s  collation.  He 
thinks  it  worth  while,  as  a  translator,  to  weigh  himself 
against  the  version  in  Bohn’s  series ;  and  he  has  never  been 
at  the  pains  to  procure  a  second-hand  copy  of  Mr  Mayor’s 
first  edition.  Mr  Lewis’s  notes  are  generally  to  the  same 
purpose  with  Macleane’s,  a  less  complete  and  vigorous  re¬ 
production.  This  is  the  case  in  III.,  322,  the  well-known 
adiutor  veniam  caligatvs  in  agros ;  and  it  is  the  same  in 
m.,  115,/actVms  maioris  ahollce.  Again,  on  XVI.,  13,  14, 
in  Mr  Lewis’s  edition,  we  have  an  example  of  what  he  calls 
**  Macleane  lingering  in  his  memory.”  This  is  the  vexed 
passage  about  the  civilian  timidly  bringing  an  action 
against  the  soldier  ;  Bardaicus  index  .  .  .  volenti  calcetis. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Mr  Simcox,  in  what 
is  confessedly  a  school  edition,  passes  over  the  discussion 
of  these  last  lines  without  a  single  word.  This  is  the 
unpardonable  demerit  in  his  book,  a  kind  of  airy 
capriciousness  in  explanation,  with  again  and  again  a  total 
alienee  of  interpretation  where  it  is  most  needed.  His  notes 
are  more  like  a  satire  upon  annotation  itself  than  a  guide 
or  assistance  to  any  conceivable  sort  of  reader.  They  were 
at  first  designed,  he  tells  us,  to  be  such  as  a  **  reader  of 
J uvenal’s  own  day  might  have  required,  if  very  stupid  and 
not  very  ignorant.**  It  is  a  pity  that  the  temptation  to 
say  a  snxart  thing  should  have  proved  so  irresistible  to  a 
clever  man,  as’ 


that  the  joke  should  have  blurred  his 
editorial  insight  and  spoiled  the  whole  texture  of  his  work. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  set  down  examples  of 
Mr  Simeox’b  most  unsatisfactory  habits  of  annotation.  No 
single  page  iil  free  from  their  results ;  and  if  they  are  not 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  they  have  probably  wrung,  and 
will  yet  wring,  execrations  from  those  schoolboys  who 
make  use  of  the  *  Catena  Olassicornm.’ 

The  fact  is  that  editing  proper  is  not  Mr  Simeox’s  voca¬ 
tion.  A  comparison  of  the  notes  with  the  second  half  of 
his  Introduction  will  make  this  sufficiently  clear.  His 
true  metier  is  that  of  an  essayist ;  and,  if  his  analysis  of  the 
evidence  about  Juvenal’s  life  and  exile  is  somewhat  obscure 
and  long-winded,*  his  literary  criticisms  are  full  of  point 
and  merit.  The  following  brief  quotations  are  specimens 
of  his  views  of  Juvenal,  in  relation  to  Tacitus,  to  Persius 
and  Horace,  and  to  Roman  satire  generally  : 

When  we  turn  from  the  grievances  of  Juvenal  to  his  ideas  we 
find  him  even  more  reactionary  than  Tacitus,  more  sincere,  and 
more  uncompromising  in  his  regrets  for  the  simplicity  of  the  past. 

Juvenal  railed  heartily  against  tortoiseshell  sofas,  while  Tacitus 
complacently  bewailed  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  luxury. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Juvenal  is  one  of  the  satirists  who 
endeavour  to  combat  vice  by  consecrating  prejudice.  He  is  of  the 
family  of  Aristophanes  and  Moliere,  not  of  Lucian  and  Erasmus, 
of  Rabelais  and  Voltaire.  It  may  be  reckoned  either  as  his  merit 
that  he  attacked  little  which  was  really  valuable,  or  as  bis  misfor¬ 
tune  that  his  time  presented  nothing  valuable  to  be  attacked  ;  it 
is  certain  that  no  satirist  had  fewer  such  attacks  to  answer  for. 

Both  Persius  and  Horace  are  really  more  cheerful  as  well  as 
more  sincere.  Their  satire  is  not  a  protest  against  the  hardships 
of  life,  it  is  not  the  organ  of  the  grievances  of  a  discontented 
class ;  the  world  would  suit  them  well  enough  if  it  could  only 
become  a  little  more  reasor  'ble  for  its  own  benefit,  not  for  theirs. 
Horace  perhaps  found  its  *  such  good  fun  that  he  had  hardly 
charity  enougn  to  wish  it  wiser,  and  Persius  was  too  good  a  Stoic 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  general  unwisdom  except  so  far  as  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  temptation  to  himself.  So  far  as  they  have  a  serious 
purpose  (and  Persius  is  very  serious)  they  preach  where  Juvenal 
denounces.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  stop  short,  like  Juvenal, 
with  a  catalogue  of  vicious  habits  to  be  abandoned,  of  virtuous 
practices  to  be  renewed;  their  conception  of  virtue,  wu  on 
being  precisely  higher  than  his,  was  at  any  rate  more  inward  and 
more  free. 


JUVENAL. 

Decmi  Ju,iu  Juvenalis  Satires  XIII.  Thirteen  Satires  of 
Juvenal.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  G.  A.  Simcox, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Rivingtons. 

I>.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satires.  With  a  Literal  English  Prose  Trans¬ 
lation  and  Notes.  By  John  Delaware  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trin. 
Coll.  Camb.  Triibner.  ' 

We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  speak  of  either  of  these 
editions  with  unqualified  recommendation,  though  there  is 
d  world  of  difference  between  the  several  types  of  their 
shortcomings.  We  scarcely  know  whether  the  circumstance 
of  Mr  J.  D.  Lewis  being  M.P.  for  Devonport  ought  to 
mitigate  or  to  intensify  the  sense  of  his  defects.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  old  classic  loves  surviving 
amidst  senatorial  duties,  with  vitality  enough  to  induce  a 
*^an  to  write  even  the  blankest  of  “  literal  prose  transla- 
^ons,”  and  to  throw  together  the  notes  of  other  people 
oven  With  a  minimum  of  original  suggestion.  But  then,  on 
©  other  hand,  one  wistfully  asks  whether  the  game  is 
*^ally  worth  the  candle  ;  and  what  reason,  if  we  except  the 
m  appending  one’s  name  to  a  bulky  octavo  of  no 

I  ^liat  calibre,  can  possibly  exist  for  producing  a 
nme  cti  Juvenal  at  this  time  of  day,  larger  in  size  than 
ac  eane,  wULout  a  quarter  of  the  real  value  even  of  that 
©qual  edition.  It'mnHfe  La  Ruid.  in  Hava  inafinA  fn  Mr 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  Jarenal  that  he  should  hare  preferred  to 
consider  himself  as  the  successor  of  Lucilins,  rather  than  as  the 
latest  imitator  of  the  Old  Attic  comedy.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Roman  culture  that  Horace  and  Persius,  rather  than  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  haring  borrowed  nothing  from  Greece,  should 
have  chosen  to  represent  themselves  as  continnators  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  It  is  characteristic  of  Roman  society  that  the  satura  of 
Ennius  should  have  given  way  to  the  $atura  of  Lncilius.  The 
former  seems  really  to  have  been  analogous  to  the  old  comedy ; 
we  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  Ennius  it  tended  to  become 
a  reproduction  of  Greek  models,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  Lucilins, 
though  he  was  a  literary  innovator,  and  introduced  a  kind  of  poem 
for  which  there  was  no  Greek  precedent,  inspired  himself  as  much 
as  possible  from  Greek  sources. 

Mr  Simcox  states  admirably  the  true  reason  for  omitting 
the  requirement  of  Satires  ii.,  vi.,  and  ix.  in  university 
examinations  ;  namely,  the  hypothesis  that  **  all  candidates 
for  a  pass  or  honours  either  possess  or  cultivate  the  temper 
to  which  such  reading  is  as  painful  as  it  ought  to  be.’’  He 
therefore  passes  over  these  satires  in  his  edition. 

H.  M.  M. 


I  delivered  originally  in  his  capacity  as  Principal  of  King’s 
College,  are  edited  posthumously  by  Mr  King.  Some  of 
the  lectures  had  been  prepared  for  publication,  but  one  or 
two  appear  as  they  were  left  by  their  author  as  little  more 
than  sketches. 

The  world  has  been  without  a  second  edition  of  Mr 
Scrope’s  Political  Economy  for  forty  years,  the  first  edition 
having  appeared  in  1833.  Since  that  time,  some  advance 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  this  comparatively 
young  science,  and  has  been  made,  according  to  certain 
authorities  whose  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  worth  having. 
Mr  Scrope  does^  not  find,  however,  that  any  of  his  views 
expressed  in  1833  require  material  modification.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  course  of  events, 
the  general  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  assent  of  legisla¬ 
ture.”  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  issuing  a 
second  edition  has  only  been  too  long  delayed,  and  we  can 
assure  Mr  Scrope  that  what  is  new  in  this  edition  will  not 
fail  of  the  attention  due  to  the  deliverances  of  a  ripe  judg¬ 
ment  whose  earlier  anticipations  seem  to  have  been  so 
happUy  fulfilled.  We  must  confess  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  ignorance  as  to  Mr  Scrope’s  views,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  he  thinks  as  little  now  of  the  late 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill  as  he  did  formerly  of  Messrs  Ricardo,  James 
Mill,  Maculloch,  Malthus,  Chalmers,  and  Whateley. 

The  Political  Women  chosen  by  Mr  Menzies  for  his  his¬ 
torical  compilation  are  almost  entirely  from  the  field  of 
French  politics.  The  salon  has  always  been  a  French 
institution  ;  and  France  has  had  well-nigh  a  monopoly  of 
frondeurs  and  intriguers  of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  and  Mrs  Mashain,  however,  England  has 
asserted  her  claim  for  recognition,  and  these  two  ladies  are 
the  sole  representatives  of  English  “  political  women  ”  in 
Mr  Menzies’  book.  Mr  Menzies  is  careful  to  hold  up  his 
“  political  women,”  not  for  our  admiration,  but  as  desirable 
objects  of  aversion  beacons  for  the  agitators  for  women  s 
rights.  According  to  his  view,  “  nature  has  disqualified 
women  from  entering  into  the  fierce  contentions  of  the 
prickly  and  crooked  ways  of  politics.” 

In  the  preface  to  The  Spectroscope  and  Its  Applications f 
republished  [from  *  Nature,’  Mr  Norman  Lockyer  says : 

“  The  present  volume  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  as  an 
introduction  ”  to  Professor  Hoscoe’s  larger  work.  Many 
of  the  most  valuable  plates  are  borrowed  from  that  book, 
and  this  newest  and  most  interesting  of  the  sciences.  Spec¬ 
troscopy,  is  simply  and  clearly  explained  within  an  easy 
compass.  The  strides  made  in  spectrum  analysis  have 
been  so  rapid,  and  so  much  is  absolutely  certain  to  be 
effected  by  its  means  within  a  very  few  years,  that  no  one 
should  be  without  Professor  Eoscoe’s  important  treatise,  or 
this  simpler  and  scarcely  less  valuable  handbook. 

Old  Medicine  and  New  advocates  union  among  ah 
branches  and  offshoots  of  the  medical  world.  All  creeds, 
the  Allopathic,  the  Hydropathic,  the  Homoeopathic,  the 
Hygienic,  should  find  common  ground  of  agreement. 

Beeton’s  All  about  Co^tntry  Life  is  described  as  a 
dictionary  of  rural  avocations,  and  of  knowledge  necesswy 
to  the  management  of  the  farm,  the  stable,  the  stockyard^ 
and  a  gentleman’s  out-of-town  residence  and  property. 
The  information  given,  though  very  good  in  its  way,  la 
too  concise  to  serve  as  a  manual  of  ”  rural  avocations ; 
the  book  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  priming  town-folk  a 
to  visit  their  country  cousins.  Many  provinciahs^  an 
technical  terms  are  included  in  the  li»^  oi  words,  bu 
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All  About  Countrj  Life.  IlluBtrated.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  313,  28.  Sd.)  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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“Cavendish.”— The  Laws  of  Piquet.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  118,  .) 

De  La  Rue. 

“  Cavendish.”— The  Pocket  Guide  to  Cribbagc.  (32mo,  pp.  26,  6d.) 
De  La  Roe. 

“  Cavendish.”— The  Pocket  Guide  to  Polish  B^que.  (32mo,  pp.  18,  6d.) 
De  La  Roe. 

Charity  Schools  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  (8vo,  pp.  24,  6d.) 
SUnford. 

Coicnso,  Bishop.— Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Moabite  Stone.  (8vo, 
pp.  viii,  436, 12s.)  Lonf^ans. 

Eaton,  J.  R.  T. — The  Permanence  of  Christianity.  (8vo,  pp.  viii,  387.) 
Riving^ns. 

Five  Hundred  Abbreviations  made  Intelligible.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  91,  6d.) 
Routledge. 

Frazer,  George.— The  Humby  Election.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  .32,  6d.)  Triibner. 
Hislop,  Alexander. — The  Book  of  Scottish  Anecdote.  Part  II.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  64,  6d.)  Houlston. 
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Longmans. 

Jelf,  R.  w.— The  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  (8vo,  pp.  xill,  420.)  Rivingtona 
Lane,  Edward  W.— Old  Medicine  and  New.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  72,  la  6d.) 
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pp.  viii,  117,  3a  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Macleod,  John.— Reli^on :  Its  Place  in  Human  Culture.  (Crown  8vo, 
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Menzies,  Sutherland.— Political  Women.  In  Two  Yolumea  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  XX,  311,  329,  24s.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Nasmith’s  Practical  Linguist:  French.  In  Two  Volumea  (Small  4to, 
pp.  xvl,  179,  107,  6s.)  David  Nutt. 

Nasmith’s  French  Exercises.  (Crown  6vo,  pp.  vl  110,  38. 6d.)  David  Nutt. 
Newman,  F.  W. — On  the  Historical  Depravation  of  Christianity.  (Crown 
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Paul,  Howard.— The  Book  of  American  Anecdotes.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  160.) 
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explanations  given  are  often  inadequate.  On  page  278  we 
find  : 

STOOK.  Ten  or  twelve  sheaves  set  up  in  the  field. 

STOOLING.  Wheat  striking  down  new  roots,  and  tillering. 

STORK.  A  bird  of  passage. 

The  explanation  of  “  stook  ”  is  clear  enough,  but  most 
people  will  not  consider  “  stooling  ”  as  simplified  by  being 
called  “  tillering,”  and  tillering ’*  is  not  inserted  in  its 
place  ;  it  is  also  little  to  say  of  a  stork  that  it  is  “  a  bird  of 
passage.” 

Mr  Barry’s  Sporting  Rambles  ami  Holiday  Papers,  which 
look  as  if  they  were  republished  from  somewhere,  are  slight 
essays  of  various  degrees  of  interest,  bound  together  with¬ 
out  much  attempt  at  order.  Some  “  On  Sport  ”  have 
considerable  merit  in  their  aimless  and  amusing  way,  and 
one,  ”  Concerning  Beaters,”  displays  a  wide  knowledge  of 
this  somewhat  neglected  class. 

“  Cavendish  ”  (Mr  Henry  Jones)  publishes  The  Laws  of 
Piquet,  as  adopted  by  the  Portland  Club  in  February  last. 
This,  the  best  of  all  two-handed  games,  has  gone  strangely 
out  of  fashion,  but  may  again  revive  under  such  favourable 
auspices. 

The  same  authority  also  publishes  a  PocJcet  Guide  to 
Crihhage,  and  a  Pocket  Guide  to  Polish  Bhique ;  the  latter, 
a  two-handed  game,  differs  somewhat  from  ordinary 
bezique. 

Mr  Nasmith’s  method  of  teaching  languages  on  natural 
principles  (which  is  represented  in  the  case  of  French  by 
his  Practical  Linguist,  2  vols.,  and  his  French  Exercises, 
now  before  us),  is  explained  as  “  an  attempt  to  follow 

nature  as  closely  as  possible, . to  reduce 

to  a  science  the  suggestions  of  our  instincts,  in  order  to 
secure  and  retain  the  advantages  of  the  one  while  it  supple¬ 
ments  those  of  the  other.”  Mr  Nasmith  has  accordingly 
taken  elaborate  means  to  secure  the  teaching  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  precisely  in  the  form  and  in  the  sequence  in  which  it 
occurs  to  a  child  in  intercourse  with  its  foreign  nurse,  or  to 
a  stranger  who  learns  to  speak  a  language  from  intercourse 
with  natives  without  resort  to  grammar  or  system.  The 
method  cannot  be  fully  explained  within  a  short  compass, 
but  it  deserves  the  attention  of  teachers,  who  will  soon  be 
able  to  discount  its  merits. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  money  market,  at  the  close  of 
last  week,  was  its  inactivity  ;  but  on  Saturday  prices  were 
somewhat  firmer.  Consols  were  unaltered,  but  the  changes 
in  Foreign  Stocks  were  mostly  upward.  Greek  advanced  1^. 
In  British  Railway  Shares  the  variations  were  insignificant. 
The  demand  for  discount  was  not  very  great  with  an  easier 
supply. 

On  Monday  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  very 
inactive,  it  “being  evidently  checked,”  according  to  the 
Fiimncler,  “  by  the  excitement  in  connection  with  the  Shah’s 
visit.”  Consols  improved  for  money .  In  Foreign  Securi¬ 

ties  the  changes  were  varied,  the  most  notable  one  being 
a  ri^  of  2  per  cent,  in  Italian  Maremmaua  Railway.  In 
British  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  general  fall  of  ^  to  i. 
Business  was  again  dull  on  Tuesday,  the  Persian  monarch 
^ing,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  still  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Consols  were  unchanged.  In  Foreira  Securities  the  most 
prominent  feature  was  the  general  depression  of  South 
American  and  Spanish  Stocks.  Illinois  Central  rose  3  per 
ceut.  In  British  Railway  Shares,  excepting  Caledonian,  there 
was  a  fall  ranging  from  J  to  J.  On  Wednesday  the  market 
was  again  unanimated.  There  was  no  change  in  Consols  ; 
but  in  Foreign  Securities  there  was  much  depression.  French 
^cnp  fell  British  Railway  Shares  experienced  a  general 
litll,  averaging  about  and  closed  weak.  On  Thursday  there 
was  again  but  little  business.  Consols  were  firm ;  but 
ror^gn  Stocks  were  very  dull.  South  American  Stocks  were 
uiuch  lower.  French  Scrip  rose  J.  In  British  Railway 
‘  lares  the  results  were  variM,  the  Northern  lines  falling  and 
\^^^****  Hsing,  but  not  to  any  large  extent, 
the  demand  for  discount  has  been  good  throughout  the 
week  with  a  not  over  abundant  supply.  The  Bank  directors 
alteration  in  the  official  rate. 

Ox  ®f  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 

dt*n/w  *  show  a  decrease  of  648,697^.  in  public 

anlUnl!?’  59,01 8^.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  now 
MiounJ  ''f  aud  the  latter,  16,487,312i.  The 

970  01AI  bullion  in  both  departments  is  now 

’  more  than  last  week.  The  notes  in 

on  amount  to  26,279, 270^.,  thus  showing 


an  increase 


of  3?8,070?.  The  proportion  of  reserves  to  liabilities  is  40f 
|>er  cent. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  : 

Consols,  92^  to  92i  ex  div.  for  money,  and  92g  to  92J  ex  div, 
for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  91 J  to  91 J;  .ditto,  1885,  92^  to  93 i ;  ditto,  1887, 
92 J  to  92| ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  88|  to  69j ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  89J  to  90;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
to  20 J ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18^  to  18|;  Erie  Railway, 
49^  to  50;  Illinois  Central,  85  to  86;  Bolivian,  to  46^; 
Egyptian,  1868,  90 J  to90i;  Khedive.  80 J  to  80^.  French  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  98f  to  99J;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  88J  to  88| ; 
ditto  Scrip,  6  9-16  to  6  11-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  17  to  18; 
Italian,  1861,  62^  to  62f;  Mexican,  153  lo  15|;  Paraguay, 
52  to  54 ;  Peruvian,  1870,  76|  to  763 ;  Portuguese,  42^  to 
433;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  97^  to  98;  ditto,  1871, 
953  to  96;  ditto,  1872,  953  953;  Nicolai  Railway,  77^  to 

78;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  193  *0  ^91;  San  Domingo,  21 
to  23;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  54|  to  54^;  ditto,  Six 
per  Cents.,  1865,  72i  to  73;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  62  to 
623;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  68^  to  68f ;  and  Uruguay,  76^ 
to  77. 

British  Railway  Shares  Caledonian,  953  to  963;  Great 
Eastern,  41  to  413;  Great  Northern  “A,”  136  to  1363;  Great 
Western,  1243  to  124^ ;  Brighton,  77^  to  77} ;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  149  to  149^  ;  London  and  North-Western,  1473 
to  1473;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  223  to  22f;  Lon¬ 
don  and  South-Western,  107  to  108;  Metropolitan,  713  to  71^; 
ditto  District,  303  to  SOJ;  Midland,  138  to  1383;  North  British, 
67  to  673 ;  North-Eastern,  162|  to  162| ;  Sheffield,  75|  to  76 ; 
South-Eastern,  1073  to  108;  and  ditto  “A,”  89  to  893. 


M.  Colyns;  Overture,  “St  John  the  Baptist”  (M.S.),  6.  A.  Macfarren-, 
Capricdo  in  B  minor,  Mendelssohn— Pianoforte,  Mdlle  Oarreno ;  Symphony, 
No.  7,  in  A,  Beethoven,  Overture,  “Jubilee,”  Weber.  Stalls,  lOs.  nd. ; 
Balooi^,  7&  and  5s.;  Admission,  28.  6d. — STANLEY  LUCAS,  WEBEK, 
and  CO.,  84  New  Bond-street,  W. ;  Usual  Agents,  Austin’s  Ticket  Office, 
St  James’s  HalL 


London  dialectical  society,  cavendish  Roomes 

71  Mortimer-street,  W. 

On  Wednesday.  July  2nd,  1873. — Ad journed  Debate  on  Miss  VICKERY’S 
Paper,  “  On  the  Social  Position  of  Women.”  (Adjournment  proposed  by 
Wm.  Volckman.  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  R.  Member,  Esq.) 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 

/CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompiou,  and 
^  167  PiccadlUy,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguisti.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sufiering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifiing  sacrifice  If,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 
a  case  in  wnich  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributjons,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfhlly  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  01  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

^HE  last  public  utterance  of  Mr  MILL,  containing  an 
-L  exposition  of  his  views  on  Land  Tenure  Reform,  published  in  full. 
See  Report  of  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  March  18th,  1873.  Price  2d. 
To  be  had  of  E.  DALLOW,  ‘  Examiner’  Office,  Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

UdEIR  Q-EOIjOOIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  •  in  mineralogy  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 

J  ukes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Calfinet,  vrlth  .  6  6  0 

50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with^every  requisite  to  assist  thwe  cominenclng 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  au 
more  select.  _ _ _ _ _ 

tmpebial  fibe  insubance  compant. 

X  EsUblisbed  1803. 

J  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested. 

PoUcies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  July, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent, 


II- 
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UABDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE 

Head  Office— >11  Lombard -atreet,  London,  £.C. 

West-end  Office— 4  Whitehall. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

Chairman — JAMES  OOOOSON,  EsQ. 

DeputT-Chalrman— AKCHiBALD  HAMILTON.  Ksq. 
rr  Hulse  Berens,  Esq.  John  O.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

^nham-Oarter,  Esq.  Fredt  riok  H.  Janson,  Esq. 

les  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

les  F.  Devas,  Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

cIs  Hart  Djrke,  Esq.  I  John  Martin,  Esq. 

alter  B.  Farqahar,  Bart.  Aumistus  Prevost,  ELsq. 

tiG.  IL  Gibbs,  ]^.  I  WllJiain  Steren,  Esq. 

ison  Hankey,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

ud  M.  Harvey.  Esq.  !  Henry  Vijfne.  Esq. 


The  SCOTTISH  imperial  insurance 

COMPANY. 

LONDON-2  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  EC 
GLASGOW— 50  WEST  GEORGE-STBEfeT.  * 

For  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  paitioipation  in  Proils. 

Non-Forfeiture  Assurances.  -  Tables  are  prepared  showina  the  terms 
wliich,  at  any  ttae  after  the  e.xpiryof  Three  Years,  the  Corapany  V  ordL 
nary  Life  Policiw  may  be  surrendered,  or  Paid-up  Assurnnees  on  a  Ub«»i 
scale  allowed  in  lieu  thereof. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY :  Instituted  1821.  The  ratt's  of  this  Society  are  the  satm* 
M  other  Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties 


Total  Funds  exceed. 


Total  Annual  Income  exceeds 


TVTORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

in  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

POLICIES  shonld  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  24th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  variotw  Agencies  aM  Brandies,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Tbreadneedle-sireet,  E.C. 

West-end  Office,  8  Waterioo-plaee,  S.W. 

Jane,  1873. 


Great  northern  railway- 

tourist  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets 
will  be  in  force  from  May  26th  to  the  Slst  October,  1873. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

<  HENR^  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


nPHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

CORNHILL,  LONDON.  DALE-STREET,  LITEBPOOL. 
Fire  Insnrancea  at  oarrent  rates.  Annuities  on  favourable  terms.  Life 
Assuranoes  on  liberal  conditions.  To  tlic  Assured,  who  pay  a  Bonais 
Premium,  the 

BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED 
And  set  forth  on  thn  Policy  ae  part  of  the  Contract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 
Fire  Renewal  I’remiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days. 


BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  digeatioB  and  nutrition,  aud  Iw  a  careful  applieation  of  the  iae 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables. with  a  delicately  flavoured  beveragn  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  dootoBB*  bills.*’— Civil  Service  Gaaetts. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

rjAMEB  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Caeioine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  bevenge. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

for  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Offiok— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

Wbst-Emd  Agents. 

Messrs  Orindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tne  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  houswold  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

215, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  iq^absst  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,039,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additiona) 

Income — Premiums . £166,838 

Interest .  66,387 

-  233,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,486,184 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor< 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


TTiDGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

rj  -  most  durable,  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250, 500,  or  1,009 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and 
capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  main¬ 
tained  their  celebrity  as  the  best 
TIFFANY",  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  52  (only)  Old 
Kent -road,  London,  S.E. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  in 
size,  and  £20  in  value,  arc  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

MABION  &  00.,  22  and  23  SOHO-SQUAEE. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ARBANGEl)  AND  BOUND. 


/OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  Tlie  PENINSULAR  and 

yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  f  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXANDRIA  > 
ad  KN  V  Every  Thursday, 

BOMBAY  V  at  2  p.m. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD- 


Every  Monday 
at  6  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


Monday,  June  16 
and  30,  at 
5  a.m.  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  June  16, 
at  5  a.m ,  and 
every  fourth 

iv^argu  uuiy.;  j  Thui-sday.  (  Fridky.  {  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passemrers  are  now  booked  through,  vift  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  throi^h  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BilUter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Compan^  Offices,  122  Leadenfiall-street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Thursday,  June  5  /  Friday  morning, 
A  19,  at  2  p.m.,  June  13  and  27, 
and  every  alter-'  and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Thursday.  nate  Friday. 


Death  of  baron  liebig.  —  resi 

NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Qi 


uiiuerio  oy  naron  iiiemg  auu  rroiessor  max  vou  x 

future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  m^«  r  ^ 

ago,  be  signed  by  his  colleague  Professor  Max  von 

Chymist,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  iJehig,  who  nas 

acting  as  his  special  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Comply  *  ,  ujl 

Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  standard  quality  of  ■W  » 


Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  standard  qi 
Company’s  Extract  oi  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


'  'A  \ 


}■} 
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Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  li  E  S- 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “  WM.  YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can 
be  had  of  the  leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  1749.  London 
stores,  Relvcdere- road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South •John-streat. 

KIN  AH  AN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY; 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  llrandy.  Note  the  Red  iSeal,  Tink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN  S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WUOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET.  OX  FO  R0>8TREET;  W. 

LEA  &  PERRIN'S  SAUCE. 

THE  **  WOBCESTEBSHIRE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivallra  Ibr  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  Mid 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  firroar* 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  arc  ooinpelled  to  eautlon  the  public 
agiUnst  the  inferior  preparations  whioh  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  dose 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  publio. — 92  WTgmore> 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  J^lwurds-street,  I^rtman-square),  and 
28  Trlnity-strcet.  London,  E.C. 

LTARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.—The  admirers  of 

»  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 

Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Mizc^eth  Lazenby. 

FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  Its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  offeot  on  the  skin. 

MAKUFACTUKBD  KT 

J.  G.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  WaretMusemen,  and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  BUTBIlir  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

CORES  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and^every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agxnts —  i 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrletta-street,  Cavendlsh-squarc.  \ 

DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T .  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical  ! 

Profession.  ^ 

Sold  as  Wine  In  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  Cs.  6d.,  Gltrttules 
lu  bottks  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 

and  the  ilaiiufacturers,  I 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London.  ‘ 

See  name  on  label. 

- ■ — - —  t 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.  \ 

Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  , 
II  w  remedy  for  ACIDITYof  the  STOMACH,  * 

UN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  " 
I  A  TM*?.  *perieiit  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LAD1L8.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  ^ 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS,  f 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON,  J 

_ of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world,  ' 

T^EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy  a 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  oan  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

winni.  i,  V  ROWLAND’S  ODONTO,  * 

who  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 

a\  e  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

a  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  ® 

'e«,Strengf^hen8,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, 38.  6d.,7Si,  lOS.  (Jd.  n 

(luniily  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21i.  per  bottle.  t 

ImDarts  a  n...  ROWLAND’S  KALYDOB  f, 

u\  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  ,i 

»e  Uaudg  and  Arms.  is.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  o*  Perfumer  for  ”  Rowland’s  ”  Articles.  p 


j  THE  CENTRAL-ASIAN  QUESTION. 

THIS  DAY,  price  lOs.  6d., 

THE 

EMPIRES  AND  CITIES  OF  ASIA. 

B'V  C3-ia-0-.A.I6  B’OiaSES. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  supply  a  concise  record  of  the  History  of  Asia, 
that  shall  be  more  entertaining,  because  less  ambitious,  than  nistoricai 
works  generally ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  before  the  reader  such  a  view 
of  that  great  Continent  as  may  contribute  to  a  distinct  conception  of  it  in 
I  its  ancient  condition  and  alsfo  in  its  present  state.  The  geographical 
;  boundaries  and  divisions  are  traced,  and  the  more  noteworuiy  localities 
I  and  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  various  nations  which  have 
ocoupied  the  soil  are  indicated.  Of  tne  dominions  of  the  great  Powers  at 
present  bearing  rule  in  Asia,  a  distinct  view  has  been  sought  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Central  Asia  baa  more  especially  been  contemplated  as  not  so 
generally  known,  and  also  on  account  of  the  importance  of  present  political 
and  military  movements  in  that  section  of  this  Immense  territory. 

VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  Patemoster-row. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d., 

^HE  LAWS  of  PIQUET,  adopted  by  the  Portland  Club. 
-L  Edited  by  ” CAVENDISH;”  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Gome,  by 
“CAVENDISH.” 

The  POCKET  GUIDE  to  POLISH  BEZIQUE.  By  “  CAVEN¬ 

DISH.  Priosed. 

The  POCKET  GUIDE  to  CRIBBAGE.  By  “  CAVENDISH.” 

Price  Od. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

London:  THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDEiroS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ARNUM 

I  FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JULY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Inveattments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Mi8celiane<3us 
Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
EsTABLISHSD  1852. 

Bankbrb:  Loitdon  and  Wbbtminbtbr,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 

fTO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  and 
X  PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS, 
containing  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually. — 
LAVINGTON  and  I^NNINGTON,  3  ^yal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  £.<^. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 
■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  ea^  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the 
Briush  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE.—”  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.8.” — Press. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted . 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dukiess  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pinuiles,  and  sallow¬ 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

rpHTS  preparation  ia  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  ^ut 
was  oonsi^red  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  aga.  .  j  , 

These  l*lll8  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  aro  certain  £6  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  auj  Cbeaaist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box.  _______ 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.  —  Foresioht.— Many 
slight  symptoms  fore-ron  most  diseases,  and  should  never, 
ease,  be  neglected  by  those  who  would  escape  severe  sufferinga 
especially,  the  earliest  symptoms  must  be  JL 

produce  most  unfavourable  con^uenocs.  Wh<m  aMom^al  sweiMug, 
tenderness,  flying  pains,  and  Incipient  Imtation  of  th®  b^ete  d  .P  J 
selves,  no  treitmebt  equals  robbing  in  HoUowav’s  Ointment 
thoroughly  rubbed  over  the  abdomen,  at  least  the 

should  then  be  worn  next  the  ddn  *<>  but  Its  curative 

temperature.  The  (Ointment  alone  will  arr^t  the^^^  out  ^ 
powers  will  1^  augmented  if  Holloway  ■  PUB  can  be 
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Now  ready,  in  Imperial  folio,  half-bound,  morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  £  J  3s. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF' 


BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


BESIDES  NUMEROUS  CORRECTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 


FOETNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JULY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 


CONTENTS ; 

THE  MILITARY  SIDE  OF  THE  COMMUNE.  By  General  Cluseret 
THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CLASS  LEGISLATION.  By  Henry 
Crompton. 

THE  ABORTIVENESS  OF  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONS.  By  J.  Cotter 
Morison. 

DE  MAILLET.  By  C.  Read. 

A  LOST  ART.  By  J.  Coryton. 

FARM  LABOURERS  AND  COW-PLOTS.  By  H.  Evershed. 

GIRTON  COLLEGE.  By  Emily  Shirreff. 

PANSLAVISM:  ITS  RISE  AND  DECLINE.  By  E.  L.  Blijatowics. 
LADY  ANNA.  Chapters  XIII.  to  XVI.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES.  By  Edith  Simcox. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  19.3  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready  (One  Shiilinji'),  No.  163. 

TIME  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  July.  With 

X  llluBtrationa  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  I.— Duke  of  Courthope.  II. — 
Wakefleld-in-the-Marsh.  III. — The  Roadside  Inn.  IV.— Dreams. 
V.— Mr  Sharpe.  VI. — Deserted.  VII. — A  Woman’s  Way.  VIII. — 
Found  Drowned. 

SOME  LITERARY  RAMBLINGS  ABOUT  BATH.  Part  III. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 
THE  BRONTES. 

ROCKET  AND  MORTAR  APPARATUS  FOR  SAVING  LIFE  FROM 
SHIPWRECK,  AND  VOLUNTEER  LIFE  BRIGADES. 

THE  PLANET  MARS:  an  Essay  by  a  Wheweilite. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE  (With  an  Illu8tration.)-Book  III.  Off  the  Stage. 

I.— The  Critic.  II* — The  Curtain.  III. — The  Pasteboard  Castie. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


R.  C.  JEBB,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University;  Classical  Examiner  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  price  68., 

PASSAGES  from  ENGLISH  POETEY,  with  a  I, alia 

Verse  Translation.  (Reddenda— Reddlta..)  ByF.  E.  GRETTON, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Oddinton,  Gloucestershire. 

Small  8vo,  price  4s.  Gd„ 

The  PEACE  of  ARISTOPHANES.  A  Revised  Text  with 

English  Notes,  and  a  Preface  by  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
‘iE^hylus,*  *  Euripides,’ Ac. 

Third  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  revised  throughout, 

LUCRETIUS.  With  Notes.  By  H.  A.  J.  Mckeo, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  VoL  I.,  Texts  and  Notes, 
price  16s. :  VoL  II.,  Translation,  price  6e. 

Demy  8vo.  price  9s., 

The  ELEGIES  of  PROPERTIUS.  With  EngUsh  Notes. 

By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M. A.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised. 

Two  Vote.,  demy  8to,  price  2is., 

A  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LITERATURE.  By  W.  8. 

TEUFFEL,  Professor  at  Tiibingen.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s 
sanction,  by  WILHELM  WAGNER,  l»h.D.,  of  the  Johanneum, 
Hamburg. 

Small  8vo,  price  28.  dd., 

QUESTIONS  for  EXAMINATION  in  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE,  chiefly  selected  from  CoUege  Papers  set  in  Csm- 
bridge,  with  an  Intioduction  on  the  Study  of  English.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  SKEAT,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  CoUege.  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Od., 

LECTURES  and  LESSONS  on  ART:  being  an  Intro- 

duction  to  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Scheme.  By  F.  W. 
MOODY,  Instruct  ir  in  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kemln^n 
Museum,  with  Diagrams  to  Illustrate  Composition  and  other 
Matters. 

Small  8vo,  price  6s., 

An  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions. 

London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York-strect,  Co  vent -garden. 


T3LACKW00D 
AJ  No.  DCXCIII. 


•’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  1873 

Price  28.  6d. 


CONTBKT6  : 

THE  PARISIANS.— Book  VIII. 

FRENCH  HOME  LIFE:  No.  VIII. 

Marriage. 

THE  CURE  SANTA  CRUZ  AND  THE  CARLIST  WAR. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE  FOUR  AGES. 

THE  RATE  OF  DISCOUNT. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


IX/TACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  165.  For  JULY. 
JLtX  Price  la 

CONTENTS  OF  TUE  NUMBER  : 

1. — “  A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.”  By  William  Black,  Author  of  ‘  The 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  Chapters  X.— XII. 

2. -”  DANIEL  O’CONNELL.”  By  John  Ball. 

3.  -‘‘TRADITIONS  OF  STERNE  AND  BUNYAN.” 

4.  “A  BUN  TO  VIENNA  AND  PESTH.” 

5. — MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XI II.-X  VI. 

6. -‘‘  MANZONI.”  By  Miss  Phillimore. 

7. — ‘‘MEDICAL  REFORM.”  By  Professor  John  Young,  Glasgow 

University. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  JULY  (price  28.  Od.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  QUEEN  KATHERINE,  after  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 

II.  THE  WAYFARERS,  after  T.  Graham. 

III.  CHRIST  GIVING  SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND,  after  J.  D, 

Crittenden. 

LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Dee  :  Its  aspect  and  its  History  of  Ornamental  A 

History.  Part  VI.  By  J.  S.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S 
Howson,  Dean  of  Chester.  Illustrated. 

Illustrated.  The  Vienna  Exhibition.  Ill 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  trated. 

PCBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ARONDBL  ALEXANDRA  PaLACB  AND  PaRI 
Society.  Frescoes  by  Rafpablle. 

Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad,  f 

By  H.  R.  Robertson.  Ulus-  views,  Ac.,  &c. 
trated. 

*»*  The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  Sis.  fld..  bound  in  cloth. 
London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lan*,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Originally  published  in  *  Blackwoods  Magazine! 

Three  vols.,  crown  octavo,  25s.  Od. 

SATURDAY  BBYIRW. 

”  The  touching  contrast  drawn  between  the  brilliancy  and  smoothness  of 
the  hero’s  public  success,  and  the  darkness  that  overtakes  his  private  life,  is 
delineated  with  such  mastery  over  the  intoxicating  and  the  tender  phases 
of  an  imagined  career  as  gives  fresh  proof  of  the  power  that  has  woven  for 
us  iu  the  ‘  True  Reformer  ’  at  once  a  romance,  a  treatise,  and  a  gallery  of 
portraiture,  each  admirable  in  its  way,  as  each  is  necessary  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  author's  task.”  ^ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Nearly  ready,  price  6d., 

rpHE  REIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
X  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  First  Minuter  of  the  Crown.  By  GEOFFERY 
CRAYON,  Junior. 
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NEW  WORKS, 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  Edited 

bi  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

contents: 

Lectures  on  BIr  Darwin’s  Philosof  liy  of  Language.  By  Pfofeseor  Haz 
MUller,- Third  Lecture. 

A  Sub-“Note  of  Interrogation.”  By  Flprenoe  NightingiUe. 

Froissart’s  ‘  Chronicles.’ 

A  Turn  throujrh  Gaelic  Ireland  in  1872. 

Peasantry  in  the  South  of  England.  By  A  Wykehamist.— Third 
Article. 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

A  Visit  to  Cashmere.  ^  a  Captain  hi  Her  MiOeaty’a  Serrloe. 
Literature  and  Dogma.  By  F.  W.  Newman. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT,  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873;  with  an 
Appendix.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Of 
Natural  Philosophy  fn  the  Royal  Institntion.  Crown  8ro. 

[On  July  10. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  Lectures  on 

Mr  Darwin’s  Philosophy  of  Language,  now  appearing  in  *  Fraserls 
Magazine.*  Lecture  I.  in  May  No.  Lecture  II.  In  June  No.  Lec¬ 
ture  III.  in  July  No. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED 

VALLEYS ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  Map  ana  numerous  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Medium  8vo, 
price  218. 

In  the  MORNINGLAND ;  or,  the  Law  of  the 

Origin  and  Transformation  of  Christianity.  By  JOHN  S.  STCJART- 
GLENNIE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  VoLI.  The  New  Philosophy 
of  History  and  the  Origin  of  the  Doetoines  of  Christianity.  8to,  priOe 
158.  [On  Wedn^ay  next. 

The  SCHOOL  and  CHILDREN’S  BIBLE. 

Prepared  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  W,  ROGERS,  M.  A.,  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul’s  and  ChapIain-in-Ordiuary  to  the  Queen.  Crown  8to,  price 
28.  [On  Tuesday  next. 


13  Great  Mablborouoh’Btbebt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

t 

The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDEBSSON,  Author  of  ‘  Luke  Nguml,'  Ao.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd. 
Anthor  ^  *  Field  Sports  of  the  NorttL*  1  vol.,  with  Illustrationa,  15e. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

from  HIS  DIABIB3  end  COBBESPONDENCB.  By  HIS  WIFB. 
2  vols.,  with  Portrait.  24s. 

This  work  comprises  numerous  interesting  particulars  respecting  almoet 
all  the  mnsieal  celebrities  of  Mosoheles’  time,  induding  Amber,  Beethoven, 
Beriios,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Bennett,  Balfe,  Barnett,  Bochsn,  Braham, 
Clement!,  Cramer,  Cherubini,  Cserny,  Chopin,  Coeta,  Gatalani,  Carndori, 
Dragonetti,  Dreyshook,  Dnpres,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Field,  Garoin,  OrM, 
Gounod,  Hummel,  Halevy,  Hensel,  Heller,  HenselL  Hiller,  Halle,  Joadhl^ 
Kreutzer,  Kemble,  Lindley,  Lablaofae,  Lisst,  Lltolfr,  MendeTssohi^  Meyer> 
beer,  Mayseder,  Malibran,  Maefarren,  Mario,  Mori,  Neukomm,  NoveUn, 
Pleyel,  Pacini,  Paer,  Pasta,  Paganini,  Patti,  Rossini,  Romberg,  RIee, 
Rnbini,  Rnbenstein,  Ronconi,  Reeves,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Spontinl,  Schn- 
asann,  Smart,  SlTori,  Bonntag,  Staudigl,  Tamborini,  ’flnuberg,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Ac. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHERINE  of 

ARAOON  and  ANNE  BULKYN.  By  W.  HEFWOBTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  L  and  II.  8vo.  SOs. 

**  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  eontribution  to  English 
Histoiy.  Mr  Dixon’s  style  ie  ahve  with  human  and  artistic  intereiK.**— . 
Daily  News. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERRINOHAM,  Author  oI'Llfa  In  a  rrauA 
Chftteao.*  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M. 
YONGE,  Author  of  *  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.’  8vo,  14b. 

‘'One  of  thoee  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  readert.** — 
Examiner. 


ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION.  By  JOHN  EARL  BUSSELL.  Second  Edition.  8vo, 
price  10s.  (Jd. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Alexander  Kennedy, 

formerly  General  Manager,  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Map.  price  Os. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  S.  PAUL  in  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Builditm  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  propoeals  for  the  Adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WILLIAM  LONGMAN,  F.S.A. 
Square  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  illustrations,  price  218. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOABITE  STONE;  with  Appendices, containing — 1.  TheEIohistio 
Narrative;  II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus;  III.  The  Pre- 
Christian  Crose.  By  Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.  8vo,  price  128. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Second  Series ;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs  Somerville.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Crown  8to,  price  7B.  6d. 

The  MOON ;  Her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and 

Physical  Condition.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Photographs,  and 
many  Plates,  Charts,  &c.  Price,  complete  with  Photograpns,  Ihs. ; 
or  separately,  as  a  companion  to  the  Folio  Edition  of  the  Photographs, 
lOs.  6d.  [In  July. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  REVELATION;  or, 

the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rel’gion :  a  Fragment  of  a 
New  Theory  of  Ethics.  By  the  late  THOMAS  FRK WEN,  of  Brick- 
well,  Sussex.  8to,  price  68.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

ESSAYS,  BIBLICAL  and  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

relating  chiefly  to  the  Authority  and  the  Interpretation  of  Holy 
beripture.  By  the  Rev.  HENRY  BURGESS,  LL.D.  8vo,  price  128. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  PLAIN  PEOPLE, 

applied  to  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Britain.  By  G.  POULET 
8CBOPK,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.  Second  E^tion,  with  Map.  Fcap. 
8to,  price  3a  6d. 

lady  WILLOUGHBY’S  DIARY,  1635-1663. 

—Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  New  Edition, 
^produced  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  the  Diary  relates. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7b.  M.  [On  Saturday  next. 

ATHERSTONE  priory,  price  2s.  boards, 

28  fid.  cloth;  and  WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  GENERAL  BOUNCE, 
price  2a  boards,  ?b.  Ad.  cloth  ;  each  Work  complete  in  a  single  volume 
«rown  «vo,  in  the  “  Modem  Novelist’s  Library.” 

_  [On  Saturday  next . 

I’-TCHINGS  in  VERSE.  By  Philip  Acton. 

. 8vo,  price  fls. 

analysis  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  a  Text- 

College,  the  School,  and  the  Private  Student.  By 
”*LLIAM  C.  PEARCE.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  6d. 

gymnasts  and  GYMNASTICS.  By  John 

5'  Author  of  “Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Exerdsea’* 

•new  Edition,  with  135  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  price  fls. 

L  rr  Pk  Saturday  next. 

^treatise  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

PK®®j'-AT  BRITAIN.  By  CHARLES  MURCHISON,  M.D.,  *0., 
8t  Thn.**^  Lecturer  on  the  I’rinciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

I-ondon ;  LONQMAN5,  GREEN,  READER,  And  DYER. 


on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  JL  O.  L’BSTBANGfi.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  15a 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Anthor 

of  *  Rita,*  *  The  Marstons,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

'*  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  been  more  fascinated  than  we  have  been 
by  this  very  elevor  novel.  It  Is  the  most  original  we  have  met  with  In  the 
present  season.”— McMenger. 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy,*  *  First  In  the  Field,*  fto.  S  vola 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  '  Uncle  Silas,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  book.  Sir  Harry  Rokestone  is  an 
inimitable  portrait.  A  keener  appreciation  of  character  has  seldom  been 
manifested.” — John  Bull. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  L.dy  EMILY  PONSONBT,  Author  of  >  Th«  Ditolpiloo  of  Lift.’ 
“  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her 
literary  crown.  It  excites  great  interest  and  curiosity.**— Court  Journal. 

MAY.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ‘  Chronicles 

of  Carlingford.*  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.**— Athen*um. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author 

of  ‘The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.*  3  vols. 

“Miss  King's  second  novel  is  mnoh  better  written  than  her  first. **— 
Spectator.  , 

TRtTBNER  &  CO.’S 

ZQTIEIXNT*  PXTBXaXO.i^TXOM’fSI. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  B.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi — .308,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

Contents.— Realisable  IdeaU— Malthus  Notwithstanding— Non-Survival 
of  the  Fittest— Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— the  Signi- 
fleance  of  Life— De  Profundls — Elsewhere — Appendix. 

THEODORE  PARKER’S  CELEBRATED  DISCOURSE 

on  MATTERS  PERTAINING  to  RELIGION.  People’s  Edition, 
stitched.  Is.  6d. ;  ditto  cloth,  28. 

London ;  TROBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 

NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  EVERT  LIBRARY. 


THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  By  Wilkib  CotLing, 

Author  of  •  The  Woman  In  W'hite.’  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

TOO  SOON  :  A  Study  of  a  Girl’s  Heart.  By  Kathb- 

RINE  S.  MACQUOID,  Author  of ‘Patty.’ 

MADE  in  HEAVEN.  A  Novel.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

RICHARD  BENTLET  and  SON,  New  BurMngton-street 
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M  ^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  860  Ulnstrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  raonl 
KJ  varied  assortment  of  TABI.K  rtiTT  Kov 


PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER. 


X  SILVER.  _  . 

introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 


I  Table 

'  _ 


For  Bedateada  Width 


Dessert 


I  CarverM 
per  Pair. 


of  Messrs  F^lkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  flrst  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  folios j _ _ 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel. 


3^inch  Ivory  handles,' 

per  dozen . .  19  .  15  .  7  . 

3A  do.  balanced  do .  20  .  16  .  7 

3|do.  do .  .33  .  24  .  8  ! 

3}  tine  Ivory  do .  37  .  28  .  10  . 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  ..  40  .  30  ,  10  6 

4  do.flnest  African  ivory  45  .  36  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  46  .  38  .  18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  .  65  .  42  .  19  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles .  23  .  19.  .  7  6 

PAPIER  MACH6  and  IRON  TEA- 

-I-  TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  ; 

Oval  Papier  Hlhehe  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three . from  268  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  lOs  to  4  guineas 

W' alters.  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Kitchen  requisites,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


ToUl . I  9  1  .{ll  13  6|l2  14  fi 

Any  Article  to  be  hid  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  15b. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks... £1  48  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  18fi  „ 

Tea  „  .  128  6d  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety.from  £3 15s.  to £21  lOs. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Pour  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 
ffom  .£7  10s  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four ; 
Warmers.  £7  28  6d  to  £15  158. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  128.  to 

£5  5s. 

CRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  ki  nds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— The 

Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 
Portable  Showers,8s.6d.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  258.  to  4U8.  {  to  £6  Ss. 

Hip,  158.  to  388.  I  Sponging,  68.  6d.  to  38s. 

A  large  assortment  ol*  Gas,  Furnace.  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  iu  great  variety,  from  13s.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat¬ 
tern  S. — The  collection  of  French  Modera- 
teur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  8eto  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
.38.  6d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes  full  size. 
;t8  each ;  Chimneys,  6d  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

Clocks,  candelabra, 

BUONZF^S.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality. 

Clocks  . from  78  6d  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair...fh>m  138  6d  to  £16  lOs. 


r^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

vT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

13ED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Kitchen  Uten-  I  j 

alls  .  75  15  6  27  10  5 11  13  7  4  12  2 

Brushes  and  |  I 

Turnery  .  24  2  7  17  10  Ij  8  15  8  3  15  6 

Total  per  set  99  18  l'46  0  6  20  9  3  8  7  8 

EEFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE 

'  ICK-HOUSES. 

OHDINAIIY  C06-  PATENT  VBKTILATIKO 

8TRUCTION.  DITTO. 

Inches.  Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26  ..£3  10  .  22  by  20  by  29...  £4  4  .• 

27  by  22  by  30  ..  4  6  .  27  by  21  by  30...  5  5  . 

34  by  24  by  30  .,  6  0  .  :«  by  22  by  .31...  6  10  . 

40  by  24  by  30...  6  10  .  39  by  24  by  32...  7  13  . 

45  by  27  by  ,30...  7  17  .  45  by  25  by  33...  9  6  . 

50  by  27  by  34...  10  15  . 


WA8HSTA NDS.... wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  Ite  6d  208  fid  24s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  fid  328  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do.Square,  Marble - 

tops .  63h  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288  Od  37s  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  678  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Beet  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  2l8  6d  25s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  6d  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  47s  6d  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...  vride  3ft  4ft  6in  Sft 

OockI  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1158  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  l*ine  .  1758  Od  I90s  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  255s  Od  290b  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


JL'  DI.SHES,  in  eve^  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I’atterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  Ifis  9d 
tiie  set  of  six  ;  elegant  modem  I'atterns, 478  6d  to 
828  the  set;  Britannia  Metal,  urith  8ilver-plated 
liaiidles,  £3  los  Od  to  £6  lOs  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Ilot- 
VVater  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178to30i; 
Britannia  rnetal,  2.58  to  80s ;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  5s ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

/  OAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

Vy  BURTON  has  400  different  Patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  inyj^ 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  8a  4d.  to  liiw. 

•  Main  black  open  Scoops  from  28  4d. ;  do.  do, 
zinc  lined,  from  68.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Sooopa 
from  68.;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  188.  M. ; 
do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  ft®®  *  .V 
liighly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  witn 
iniitatiun  ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  150s. 

'I  here  is  also  a  eholce  selection  of  Wooden  Coat 
Bjxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

L^ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

I  RANGES,  FIKK-I  RONS,  and  CHIMNM 
PIKCF:s. -Huyers  of  the  above  are  reques^ 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  bUU”* 

Black  Register  Stoves .  ...from  98  9d  to  £9  j. 


Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  St ufied  horse¬ 
hair  .  328  Oi  358  Od  428  Od 

Mahogany  Couches .  1068  Od  1708  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Diniiig-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

Sft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  1908  Od 

Mal.ogM.ySld,l».ir<i,l 

With  plate-glaes  bactis  £9  108  £13  108  £23  Os 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  37b  fid  56s  CSstolSOs 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs. 

CENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables, 

r^HEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 


T:>EDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of 

1  J  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  In  the 
Kingdom,  lipw’ards  of  150  different  Patterns 
always  fixed  for  inspection. 

Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 

2  ft  fi  ill  wide,  148  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide.  158  6d  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  IHs  6d  to  £15  15s. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
25s  to  £.35.  Patent  Uheiocliue  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads,  Ac. 

I'atent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  75s  complete. 

I'ateut  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 


AVENPOKTS  and  WHATNOT; 


jyjusic  CABINETS  and  STOOLS. 

fl'HE  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and 

X  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Gilt  console  tables  and 

PIER  GLASSES. 

The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  fl.. BURTON  will  alwsy« 

undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


London:  Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  RBYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney- street,  in  the  parish  of  St  James’ 
EDWARD  DALLOW',  at  7  Soutbampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  In  the  County  of  MiJdlv'8ex.--,SAi 
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